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WESTMINSTER, OCTOBER 12, 1892. 
GREAT man of song, whose glorious lau- 

relled head 
Within the lap of death sleeps well at last, 
Down the dark road seeking the deathless 
dead 
Thy faithful, fearless, shining soul hath 
passed. 


Fame blows his silver trumpet o’er thy 
sleep, 
And Love stands broken by thy lonely 
lyre. 
So pure the fire God gave this clay to keep, 
The clay must still seem holy for the fire. 


Poor dupes of sense, we dream the close- 
shut eye, 
So faithful servant of his golden tongue, 
Still holds the hoarded lights of earth and 
sky, 
We dream the mouth still full of sleeping 
song. 


We mourn as though the great good song he 
gave 
Passed with the singer’s own informing 
breath ; 
Ah, golden book, for thee there is no grave, 
Thine is a rhyme that shall not taste of 
death. 


Great wife of his great heart, ’tis thine to 
mourn ; 
Son well-beloved, ’tis thine, who loved 
him so. 
But we !— hath death one perfect page out- 
torn 
From the great song whereby alone we 
know 


The splendid spirit, imperiously shy ? 
Husband to you and father, we afar 
Hail poet of God and name as one should 
cry — 
Yonder a king ! or yonder, lo ! a star ! 


So great his song, we deem a little while 
That song itself with his deep voice hath 
fled ; 
So grand the toga-sweep of his great style, 
So vast the theme on which his song was 
fed. 


One sings a flower, and one a face, and one 
Screens from the world a corner choice 
and small, 
Each toy its little laureate hath, but none 
Sings of the whole — yea! only he sang 
all. 








Westminster, October 12, 1892, ete. 


Poor little bards, so shameless in your care 

To snatch the mighty laurel from his 
head, 

Have you no fear, dwarfs in the giant’s 
chair, 

How men shall laugh, remembering the 
dead ? 


Great is advertisement ! ’tis almost fate ; 
But little mushroom men, of puff-ball 
fame, 
Ah, do you dream to be mistaken great 
And to be really great are just the same ? 


Ah, fools, he was a laureate ere one leaf 
Of the great crown had whispered on his 
brows ; 
Fame shrilled his song, Love carolled it, 
and Grief 
Blessed it with tears within her lonely 
house. 


Fame loved him well, because he loved not 
fame, 
But peace and love, all other things be- 
fore ; 
He was a man ere yet he was a name, 
His song was great, because his love was 
more. 


Speaker. RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


LORD TENNYSON. 


No ‘‘moaning of the bar’! 
strong ship ! 
Into that gloom which has God’s face for 
far light ; 
Not dirge, but proud farewell, from each 
fond lip, 
And praise — abounding praise ; 
fame’s faint starlight 


Sail forth, 


and 


Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large 
noon 
Where thou shalt 
Words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled—not thee, whose 
moon 
Of genius 
a-glow. 


quire with angels. 


sinks full-orbed, glorious, 


No “moaning of the bar’?! Musical 
drifting 
Of Time’s waves, turning to the Eternal 
Sea ; 
Death’s soft wind all thy gallant canvas 
lifting, 
And Christ thy pilot to the Peace to be. 
Daily Telegraph, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 




















From The New Review. 

THE FORERUNNERS OF COLUMBUS. 

How often has America been discov- 
ered and re-discovered ? The question 
is very allowable when we remember 
the ancient classic tales of the Atlantis 
and a large western continent. Solon 
brought such a report from Egypt as 
stated by Plato. Plutarch, who evi- 
dently had still other sources at his 
command, even gives the names of the 
Egyptian priests from whom Solon ob- 
tained the information. Aelian, in his 
‘¢ Historical Miscellanies,’’ transcribes 
from Theopompos, an _ historiographer 
of the fourth century before our era, 
a curious tale which the Phrygian king, 
Midas, is said to have heard from the 
demigod Seilenos. In it the follow- 


ing occurs: ‘“‘ Europe and Asia, as 
well as Lybia (Africa), are islands 


round which the ocean flows. Only 
that which lies beyond them is to be 
called a continent. Its vastness is im- 
mense,”’ 

The classic stories concerning the 
Atlantis are overlaid with fabulous de- 
tails and mythological impossibilities. 
But still there is mention made of isles 
lying before the colossal western con- 
tinent in which we seem to recognize a 
vague knowledge of the Bahamas, of 
the Antilles, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Caribbean Sea. We also hear of a 
part in those distant lands where the 
sun only sets, during thirty days, for a 
single hour, and of strange atmospheric 
phenomena peculiar to the North. All 
this seems to show that the state of 
things in the Arctic regions may have 
become known, at an early time, to the 
dwellers round the sunny Mediterranean 
coast. Perhaps the Davis Straits and 
the St. Lawrence Gulf are faintly trace- 
able in these dim tales. Is not, I may 
add, the Land of the Midnight Sun, on 
the European side, with its huge and 
warlike race, its fjords, and its elk or 
reindeer, also indicated in the tenth and 
eleventh songs of the Odyssey ? 

Again, the classic myths speak of the 
sunken Atlantis which disappeared in 
the ocean waves. Strangely enough, 
there are traditions among the Amer- 
ican aborigines of terrible earthquakes 
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and floods, combined with volcanic erup- 
tions, by which a mass of land was 
overwhelmed. So it is more than likely 
that there is a strong basis of truth in 
the ancient reports which Solon brought 
from the land of the Nile. 

It is remarkable, too, that long before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, 
Mexican, Brazilian, and Peruvian gods 
were represented as white-skinned, and 
with long, waving hair and beard, whilst 
the native races that worshipped them 
were red-skinned and nearly beardless. 
But it is not my object here to go 
through the many vestiges of an appar- 
ently pre-historic intercourse between 
our part of the world and the Trans- 
atlantic continent. It is enough to say 
that so great a scholar and explorer as 
Alexander von Humboldt declared it to 
be an error to suppose that the ancient 
tales of the Atlantis were absolute 
fiction, mere poetical romances. On the 
contrary, he thought that ‘‘ they merit a 
serious consideration on the part of 
those who strive to penetrate through 
the darkness of historical traditions.”’ 
(Examen Critique de l’Histoire de la 
Géographie du Nouveau Continent.) 

There are Irish and Welsh tales con- 
cerning an early intercourse of this 
country with the great western conti- 
nent. It was when speaking of them 
that Humboldt was led to make the 
above remarks. I may point out here 
that in the Irish ‘‘ Lay of Oisin on the 
Land of the Young,’ there is a mythic 
description of a country which lies op- 
posite Ireland, on the other side of the 
ocean, ‘‘right due west, at the mouth 
of the great sea.’”’ It is as if some 
enormous American bay were meant. 
In this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that the Northmen, after having 
found the Transatlantic coast, gave the 
name of Ginnunga Gap (the Yawning 
Gap or Abyss) to some large gulf in the 
west. The Edda speaks of a yawning 
abyss before the world arose. This 
mythological idea was geographically 
transferred to the configuration of the 
New World, in accordance with a pre- 
vailing Germanic custom, just as the 
name of Asgard, the heavenly castle of 
the Asa gods, still exists to this day in 
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north England, in the name of a country 
place, Aysgarth. 

The ** Lay of Oisen on the Land of 
the Young ’’! is written in Keltic ; but 
the Fianna heroes it treats of are clearly 
marked, in their names and character- 
istics, as being of Germanic stock. I 
think there is good ground to believe 
that Norse rovers had appeared in Ire- 
land long before the historical conquest 
in the ninth century. In Keltic garb 
the poem, at any rate, records the deeds 
or mythical performances of Northern 
men. Who knows whether the idea of 
eternal youth in that happy land in the 
West did not arise from the fact, appar- 
ently now well ascertained, of red-skin 
Indians in Central and Southern Amer- 
ica sometimes reaching the age of one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty? 

From the fantastic domain of old 
Trish tradition or fiction, in which also 
occurs the tale of St. Brendan, who was 
said to have been in the great western 
land in the sixth century, we may pro- 
ceed to a somewhat more definite state- 
ment of old Icelandic writers. They 
speak of the existence of a White Man’s 
Land (Hvitramannaland) or Great Ire- 
land (Irland it mikla) on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Here again Humboldt 
may aptly be quoted. When discussing 
the Norse discovery of America he 
says :— 

There is less certainty as regards the 
traces which are believed to have been 
found of an even earlier Irish discovery of 
America before the year 1000. The Skrae- 
lings (Eskimos) told the Northmen, who 
had settled in Vinland, that ‘‘ farther 
towards the South, beyond the present 
Chesapeake Bay, there dwelt white men 
who walked about in long white garments, 
carrying before them poles to which cloth 
was attached and calling out with loud 
voices.” This report was interpreted by 
the Christian Northmen as meaning Church 


processions, in which banners were borne | 
/had made a commercial voyage. to Dy- 


and hymns sung. In the oldest sagas, in 


the historical accounts about 


Land Settlement’’ those Southern coasts 


1 Laoidh Oisin air Thir Na N-Og. Publications 
of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language. 





Thorfinn | 
Karlsefne, and in the Icelandic ‘‘ Book of | 
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between Virginia and Florida are desig- 
nated by the name of White Man’s Land. 
They are actually called Great Ireland, and 
it is asserted that they had been populated 
by Irishmen. According to documents 
reaching up to the year 1064, before Leif 
had discovered Vinland, probably as early 
as 982, Ari Marson, of the powerful Ice- 
landic family of Ulf Squint-eye, had been 
driven by storms when sailing from Iceland 
southwards to the coast of the White Man’s 
Land. He was baptized there at Christ- 
mas, and, as he was not allowed to go away, 
men from the Orkney Islands and Iceland 
afterwards recognized him there. 

The old Icelandic account of this story 
is very precise. It is founded on the 
testimony of Rafn, a contemporary of 
Ari Marson, who had frequently made 
the journey to Ilmyreek, that is Lim- 
erick, in Ireland. Thorkell Gelberson, 
the uncle of the famed Icelandic histo- 
rian, Ari Frode, who himself was de- 
scended, in the fourth degree, from Ari 
Marson, refers to countrymen of his 
who had been present when Thorfinn 
Sigurdson gave an account of Ari Mar- 
son’s adventure to the Jarl of the 
Orkneys. 

“The White Man’s Land” — the 
great Danish scholar, Karl Christian 
Rafn,? writes —‘‘is probably the same 
as that in which Bjérn Asbrandson, 
with the surname of Breidwikinga- 
kappi, who was a member of the famous 
hervic league at Jomsburg under Palna- 
toke, spent the evening of his life. His 
history is a highly romantic one. An 
illicit love affair with Thurid, the sister 
of the powerful chieftain Snorre Gode, 
at Frodaa, in Iceland, had been the 
cause of his being prosecuted. He saw 
himself compelled to seek safety in 
flight. In the year 999 he sailed away 
with a north-east wind. 

‘*Now we read in the ‘ Eyrbyggia 
Saga,’ that Gudleif Gadlangson, the 
brother of Thorfinn, who was the for- 
bear of the historian, Snorre Sturlason, 


flin (Dublin). Intending to return to 
Iceland by sailing round the western 
Irish coast, he was cast away south- 
westward by storms, and thus got to a 

2 The Discovery of America in the Tenth Cen- 


| tury. 
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country whose inhabitants made him a 
prisoner and bound him. They then 
deliberated as to whether they should 
kill or make a slave of him. It seemed 
to him that the language of his enemies 
was the Irish one. Then—so the re- 
port goes on —a great crowd came, be- 
fore which a banner was borne, and a 
tall and stately white-haired man of 
great age appeared. This was Bjérn 
Asbrandson. He had Gudleif before 
him, and when he heard that he was 
an Icelander, asked him in Norse about 
acquaintances at home — especially 
about Thurid, his love, whose son, 
Kjartan, was held to be his own. 
‘““When the inhabitants, becoming 
restless during the too long conversa- 
tion, insisted on a decision concerning 
the treatment to be given to Gudleif, 
the old and stately man took twelve 
men aside for aconsultation. The ver- 
dict was to the effect that the captive 
was to be set free. At the same time 
he was warned to go away quickly, as 
the people were of evil disposition and 
not to be trusted. He was also urged to 
tell his friends and relations in Iceland 
that they should make no attempt to 
cross over, for he (Bjérn Asbrandson) 
was very aged and near his end; the 
country had few harbors; and there 
were foes everywhere. With these 
words, the old man gave to Gudleif a 
golden ring for Thurid as a token of 
remembrance, and a sword for Kjartan. 
Thereupon Gudleif returned with his 
crew (by way of Dublin) to Iceland ; 


and everybody was convinced that it| 


was Bjérn Asbrandson whom he had 
seen in that far-off land.’’? 

Now, though all this sounds somewhat 
poetical, it is noteworthy that among an 
Indian tribe which had migrated from 
West Florida to Ohio an old tale was 
current that their original home had 


once been inhabited by white men, who | 


used iron implements. It is like an 
echo from the Icelandic tale of the 
White Man’s Land, or Great Ireland. 


Here it may be brought to mind that 


1 Compare the Icelandic edition of the ‘ Eyr- 
byggia Saga,” 
translation by Mohnike in the appendix to the 
*¢ Heimskringha,” 


by G. Vigfusson, and the German | 
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Himilko, the Carthaginian, nearly two 
thousand years before the birth of Co- 
lumbus, had been very near discovering 
America. Starting from Gaddir (Cadiz), 
he rounded the Sacred Cape, proceed- 
ing northwards, and founding factories 
and colonies which afterwards became 
filled with a large Carthaginian popula- 
tion. His fleet then ventured into the 
open sea, and was driven to the south. 
Thick fogs hid the sun, and the ships 
drove before the north wind. After- 
wards they came to a warmer sea and 
were becalmed. Vast plains of sea- 
weed stretched there for many days’ 
journey, and the ship could hardly 
be pushed through the interlacing 
branches. There seemed to be no depth 
of water, as if the feet were passing over 
submerged land ; and a fear arose as to 
the neighborhood of dangerous reefs. 
Shoals of large tunnies and other fish — 
as was afterwards noticed in the same 
place by Columbus —swam in and out 
between the ships. 





The sea animals crept upon the tangled 
weed. 

It was here, in the Sargasso Sea, that 
the magicians on board forbade the 
prosecution of the voyage. Himilko 
appears to have turned homewards 
from this point, and to have come upon 
the Azores and Madeira, which the 
mariners described, on their return, in 
such glowing language that others un- 
dertook the voyage, until the Senate, 
being afraid of an exodus from Car- 
thage, forbade all further visits to ‘* the 
Fortunate Islands”’ on pain of death. 
(See ‘‘ Origins of English History.” By 
Charles Elton, pp. 22-25.) 

In spite of the nearness of the opposite 
coast of Labrador [Humboldt writes] there 
yet passed one hundred and twenty-five 
years from the first settlement of the Norse- 
men on Iceland until Leif’s great discovery 
of America. So small were the means 
which could be employed for the further- 
ance of navigation, in that out-of-the-way 
and desolate corner of the world, by a noble, 
vigorous, but poor race. The stretch of 
coast called Vinland —so called on account 
| of the wild grapes which a German, Tyrker, 
had found there —attracted settlers by the 
ifertility of its soil and the mildness of its 
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climate as compared with Iceland and 
Greenland. Designated by Leif as ‘the 
good Vinland”’ (Vinland it goda), it com- 
prised the coast between Boston and New 
York ; also parts of the present States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. This was the chief settlement of 
the Northmen. The colonists had often to 
do battle with the very warlike tribe of the 
Eskimo, which then spread much more to 
the south, and whose people were called 
Skraelings by the Northmen. The first 
Bishop of Greenland, Erik Upsi, an Ice- 
lander, undertook a missionary expedition 
to Vinland in 1121; and the name of this 
colonized country has even been found in 
old national songs among the inhabitants 
of the Faroes. Concerning the intercourse 
of far northern Europe and of the Green- 
landers and Icelanders with the American 
Continent proper, there are reliable reports 
reaching to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. As late as the year 1547, a ship 
was sent from Greenland to Markland 
(Nova Scotia) to fetch building wood and 
other necessaries. On the voyage back 
from Markland the vessel was cast away by 
a storm, and had to land at Straumfjord, in 
the western part of Iceland. This is the 
last news of Normannie America which the 
old Scandinavian sources have preserved. 
Now, the historical facts are, in the 
main, these : 
In the year 986 Erik the Red (Eirikr 
Ranthri), a Norwegian jarl, who had 
fled from Norway to Iceland on account 
of having slain a man, sailed westward 
and found a country he called ** Green- 
land,’ in the hope of thereby alluring 
settlers. They arrived, indeed, and a 
colony was founded. It had, however, 
mainly to rely on the chase and on fish- 
ing. Among those who came after Erik 
the Red was Herjulf, a relative of Ir- 
gulf, who had made the first settlement 
in Iceland. Herjulf’s son, Bjarne, on 
returning from a commercial voyage to 
Norway, intended to visit his own 
father, who had transferred his home 
from Iceland to Greenland ; but Bjarne 
became fog-bound, so that for days he 
was in doubt as to his whereabouts. At 
last he and his crew saw a country 
without mountains, but covered with 


forest, and showing small hills near the 
As this outlook did 
description 


coast. not fit 


with 


in 


the of 
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Bjarne sailed further during two days, 
when he perceived another country 
which was flat and grown over with 
wood. From thence he went on, with 
a south-west wind, for three days more, 
when he saw a third country, with high 
cliffs and icebergs near it. In a severe 
storm he at last, after four days, reached 
Greenland.! 

Now, when Bjarne Herjulfsson, dur- 
ing a visit to the Jarl Erik in Norway, 
described the country he had seen from 
afar, reproaches were addressed to him 
for not having made acloser inspection. 
Upon this, Leif, the son of Erik the 
Red, bought the ship of Bjarne Her- 
julfsson, after the latter’s return to 
Greenland, and sailed westward, about 
the year 1000, with a crew of thirty-one 
men. 

Leif first came to that Helluland which 
Bjarne had seen last. Then he reached 
Markland, and then an island. Sailing 
through a sound between this island and 
a cape, he finally stepped upon the soil 
of the western continent. With his 
ship he went up a river, where he cast 
anchor. There he built, first, wooden 
booths or huts, then dwellings proper 
of wood. 

With Leif was a German, of the name 
of Tyrker (which perhaps may mean 
Dirk, that is, Dietrich), who had been 
his tutor or foster-father. It was this 
Tyrker who first discovered the wild 
grapes of America. Each evening — 
so the account runs — Leif divided his 
crew into two squads, one of which re- 
mained as a watch in the houses, whilst 
the other scouted the neighborhood, but 
with the order to come back, at all 
events, in the evening. 

On one of those expeditions Tyrker 
disappeared, and he was considered 
lost. In the end, however, he reap- 
peared in such a state of over-joyous 
agitation that, when asked by Leif why 
he had come so late, it was at first im- 
possible to make him give an answer 
comprehensive to his comrades. Roll- 
ing his eyes about he talked excitedly 
in German for some time, until he so far 
collected himself as to use the Norse 


1 The Discovery of America in the Tenth Cen- 


Greenland, | tury. By Karl Christian Rafn. 
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tongue and to make himself properly 
understood. 

** Certainly,” he said, ‘‘I have gone 
much farther into the country ; but now 
I can tell you something new. Vines I 
have found, and grapes.”’ 

“Ts that true, my foster-father? ”’ 
asked Leif. 

‘¢ True it is,”? answered Tyrker, *‘ for 
I was brought up where vines and 
grapes exist in abundance.” 

The Icelandic report gives a curious 
description of the bodily appearance 
and the mental qualities of Tyrker. He 
had a high forehead, a quick and lively 
glance, but small, delicate features, and 
an undersized and somewhat weakly 
stature. At the same time he was well 
versed in many arts. 

In the Icelandic accounts we hear 
several times of the gathering of grapes, 
with which the skippers trading with the 
western land freighted their vessels. 
Building wood, called Mésur, is also 
mentioned. It seems to have been held 
so precious in Germany that a merchant 
from Bremen offered a_ surprisingly 
large amount of gold for an unimportant 
house implement made of such wood. 

After Leif Erikson, his brother, Thor- 
wald, who had not been satisfied with 
the exploration of the discovered coun- 
try, resolved upon an expedition of his 
own. He took with him thirty men, 
using the ship his brother had lent him, 
and following the advice and instruction 
of Leif. Thorwald found the wooden 
huts (Leifs- Budir) which the latter had 
constructed, and made further searches 
in a well-wooded region. It appears 
that he investigated the coasts of Con- 
necticut and New York, perhaps even 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Traces of human presence he did 
not find, except a corn-stack. Sailing 
eastward, and then again northward, he 
came to a cape which the Norsemen 
called Kjalarnes — probably on account 
of its likeness to a keel, or longboat. It 
was, no doubt, the present Cape Cod, in 
the state of Massachusetts, which may 
be likened, as regards its form, to an 
old Norse ship, with its peculiar bow. 

Then Thorwald Erikson exclaimed : 
‘‘ Here it is beautiful. Here I should 





wish to make my abode!” A hostile 
conflict arose, however, with the na- 
tives. Eight of them were killed ; the 
ninth escaped. Thereupon a vast num- 
ber of them appeared from the bay. 
They had boats made of hide, and pecul- 
iar javelins, the description of which 
quite fits in with the canoes and the 
weapons still used by the Eskimo of to- 
day. For they were not Red-skins who 
then dwelt in those parts of America, 
but Eskimo—a race which, as before 
stated, arrived in Greenland only in the 
fourteenth century. 

A third son of Erik the Red, Thor- 
stein, who still held to the faith of his 
forefathers, and would not forsake his 
belief in Odin, Thor, Freyr, and Freyja, 
started on a voyage, with his wife Gu- 
drid, with the object of landing in the 
New World. He used the same old 
craft in which Bjarne Herjulfsson, Leif 
Erikson, and Thorwald Erikson had 
embarked. Failing, however, to reach 
the Transatlantic coast he returned to 
Greenland, and died there. 

After Thorstein’s failure, we hear of 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, the offspring of an 
ancient family, who had great success. 
With two ships he had gone from Ice- 
land to Greenland. There, with his 
companion, Snorre Thorbrandson, he 
celebrated the Yule festival in the man- 
ner of his forefathers, and then became 
smitten with love for Thorstein’s widow, 
Gudrid. It was this doughty lady who 
urged him to seek the coast of the good 
Vinland. 

This he did, in 1007, with three ships 
and one hundred and sixty men. It 
was, until then, the largest enterprise of 
that kind. Thorfinn Karlsefne visited 
Helluland, Markland, and Kjalarnes. 
He came to a pathless and impassable 
coast whose long shore was covered 
with sand dunes (strandir ldngar og 
sandar). Owing to its peculiar mirages, 
producing effects of delusion of the 
senses, the Northmen called it the 
‘“¢Wonder-Strand”’? (furdhustrandir). 
Similar optical deceptions, so frequent 
in the African desert, Humboldt ob- 
served in the pampas of Venezuela. 

There were two Scottish people on 
board Karlsefne’s vessel, man and wife, 
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of the name of Hake and Hekja. The 
Scots, it may be brought to recollection, 
were originally immigrants into Ireland, 
which for some time, therefore, was 
called ‘“‘Scotia.”” From Ireland they 
went to North Britain, which in its east- 
ern part once bore the name of Cale- 
donia, in its western part that of Albain. 
The designation of ‘Scotland’ for 
North Britain only dates from the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century. From 
the Hibernian Irish people, who were 
partly of Iberian (non-Aryan), partly of 
Keltic origin, the Skots of old are clearly 
marked off, and from the names of their 
leaders a conclusion may be drawn as 
to their Germanic kinship, although 
later on they were Kelticized in speech. 
Hake and Hekja certainly point to such 
Teutonic kinship. They are well-known 
Norse names, to be found—as Haki 
and Hakon —in the Edda and in Scan- 
dinavian history. 

At all events, the Scottish pair in 
question did good service during Thor- 
finn’s expedition. They are described 
as having been extremely quick-footed, 
and so were set on shore with the re- 
quest that they should go southward 
and gather intelligence about the coun- 
try. With grapes and ears of wild 
wheat — that is manifestly maize or In- 
dian corn—they came back. Then 
Thorfinn sailed to a bay where there 
was such a mass of eider ducks that it 
was nearly impossible to walk, on ac- 
count of the number of eggs. This 
place the discoverers called Straumey 
(Stream Isle). A companion of Thor- 
finn Karlsefne, Thorhall, afterwards set 
sail northwards, in order to go to Vin- 
land, whilst the leader of the expedition 
directed his own course southward. 
Driven to Iceland by a west wind, 
Thorhall, with nine of his crew, was 
made acaptive. On his part, Karlsefne, 
with his one hundred and fifty men, 
arrived in a region where a river passed 
through a lake into the sea. There 
were islands in front. He found corn- 


fields, sown by man’s hand, and on 
higher parts wild vines. 

Travellers in the last century still tes- 
tified to the exceedingly large number 
of wild vines they had seen in Albany, 
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nay, even as far as Canada. The grapes 
were only eaten when the frost had 
mellowed them. Until then they were 
unfit for consumption. So, among 
others Peter Kalm reported, who trav- 
elled in America in 1749, asa commis- 
sioner of the Swedish Academy. (See 
*“‘Tsland, Hvitramannaland, Grénland 
und Vinland.”? Von Karl Wilhelmi.) 

With the Skraelings, or Eskimo, who 
in the spring of the year 1008 came in a 
large number of canoes, Karlsefne en- 
tered into commercial intercourse, rais- 
ing a white shield as a sign of peace. 
The Eskimo showed themselves chiefly 
fond of red garments, for which they 
gave fur in exchange. Even for mere 
rags of red cloth, which the Northmen 
at last offered when their stock of gar- 
ments had come to an end, the natives 
paid a great deal of fur. These rags 
they wound round their heads. Milk- 
food they also relished ; for the discoy- 
erers had brought cattle with them. 
There was a steer among their cattle, 
whose bellowing so terrified the Skrae- 
lings that the Northmen used him 
afterwards in a fight in the same way 
as Pyrrhus had used elephants against 
the Romans. Swords and spears, which 
the natives would have liked to get 
from the Northmen, were, of course, de- 
nied to them. 

In the following winter the Eskimo 
began hostilities. The red shield of war 
had to be raised against them. Their 
projectiles, among which there was one 
of a very ingenious make, proved so 
dangerous and destructive that the 
small troop of Northmen had to fly. 
Then Freydis, the natural daughter 
of Erik the Red, a lady’ far advanced 
in pregnancy, sneeringly exclaimed, 
‘¢ What! You boid men run away from 
these wights whom truly you might de- 
spatch like sheep! Had I a weapon, I 
think I would give a better account of 
them than any of you!’ Thus she 
sought to spur the courage of the run- 
aways; but they did not heed her 
taunts. With difficulty Freydis reached 
the forest, pursued by the natives, after 
having given another proof of her met- 
tie by taking up the sword of one of 
her dead countrymen, Thorbrand Snor- 
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rason, and threatening her pursuers 
therewith. The bravery of this coura- 
geous, but — as a tragic event during an- 
other voyage to Vinland showed — also 
criminal woman was afterwards duly 
praised by Karlsefne. Still, the coun- 
try being so hostile, the Northmen left 
it and went to Markland. There they 
captured two Eskimo boys, whom they 
baptized and instructed in the Norse 
language. 

In America, Gudrid, the widow of 
Thorstein Erikson, and wife of Thor- 
finn Karlsefne, gave birth to a son, 
Snorre. Karlsefne went back to Ice- 
land, where he died. His widow, Gu- 
drid, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
there became a nun. She must have 
given a full report about Vinland, as 
the pope, who had formerly appointed a 
bishop for Iceland and Greenland, now 
also appointed one for Vinland, trans- 
ferring to him the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration of the three countries named ; 
and thus the last possible doubt as re- 
gards the discovery of north-eastern 
America by the Germanic Northmen is 
certainly set at rest, whatever we may 
think of some details or discrepancies 
in the Saga Chronicle. Erik Upsi was 
made Bishop of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Vinland by Pope Paschal ITI. in 1112. 
Upsi himself went nine years after- 
wards, in 1121, to Vinland. 

Enough has been said to make it clear 
that to a northern Germanic race be- 
longs the glory of having set foot upon 
the soil of America, and founded settle- 
ments there, in the early Middle Ages, 
five hundred years before Columbus. 
Further details may here be passed 
over.!. When the freedom of Iceland, 
which was once a self-governing com- 
monwealth, perished, the spirit of bold 
enterprise, formerly so characteristic of 
her people, began to decline. It was 
only in the recollections contained in 
their Saga records that those inhab- 


1 It is right to mention here a number of smaller 
or larger useful writings published on the subject, 
some years ago, by Miss Mary Brown (now Mrs, 
Shipley) and her husband, Mr. John Shipley. (The 
Icelandic Discoveries of America; Leif Erikson ; 
Suppressed Historical Facts; The English Redis- 


covery and Colonization of America; The Full | 


Significance of 1492.) 
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itants of the high north, living hence- 
forth little in contact with the remainder 
of the world, still cherished the memory 
of their old Vinland adventurers. 

But one day Columbus came to Ice- 
land from Bristol. Towards the end of 
February, 1477, he landed at the harbor 
of Hvalfjartheyri, which then — as 
Rafn quotes from Finn Magnusen — 
was mostly visited by foreigners, espe- 
cially English and Irish. In the biogra- 
phy of his father,? the son of Columbus 
testifies to the fact of his having been 
to the northern Thule. In ordinary 
circumstances the ice, in spring, offers 
the greatest difficulties to the approach 
of ships there, or rather makes it im- 
possible. But in 1477 the landing was 
vasy ; for, as the chronicle of that year 
says, there was then quite unusually 
mild weather. ‘ The earth was snow- 
less? (Thd var snjélans jord). 

With the Bishop of Kalholt, and other 
learned men of the country, Columbus 
had a conversation in Latin, during 
which it would have been passing 
strange had he not heard from these 
Icelanders something about the west- 
ern continent. Rafn expresses his own 
opinion somewhat positively in these 
words : ‘*Columbus, who in the year 
1477 visited Iceland himself, obtained, 
through a conversation in Latin—as 
far as he was able to carry it on with 
the priests and other learned men — 
a knowledge of that discovery ; and this 
great man was thereby confirmed in his 
conjecture as to the existence of West- 
ern lands.”? (Antiquitates American, 
p- xxiv.) Malte-Brun, the geographer, 
who hailed froma Danish family in Jut- 
land, but wrote in French, was also of 
opinion that Columbus must have heard 
of the Norse discovery of America. 

Only one hundred and thirty years 
had passed —as Mr. Rasmus B. Ander- 
son (America Not Discovered by Colum- 
bus) points out—since the last Norse 
expedition to Vinland had taken place, 
when Columbus appeared in Iceland and 
had the interview in question. ‘ There 
were undoubtedly people still living,’ 
the author says, ‘‘ whose grandfathers 

2 Vita dell’ Admiraglio Christophoro Columbo. 
Venice, 1571. 
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had crossed the Atlantic.’ I should 
say they must have known much more 
about those expeditions than Adam of 
3remen knew in 1072. The descrip- 
tions were to be found in the literature 
of their country, which they, as learned 
men, were certainly acquainted with — 
not to speak of the papal appointment 
of bishops of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Vinland, a circumstance which came 
home to them as priests. 

From Columbus himself we hear 
nothing about the conversation alluded 
to. But soon after, he exerted himself 
to get the means for a western voyage, 
when he hoped to discover ‘‘ new con- 
tinents and islands.”? So it is stated 
in the curious agreement with King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain, 
drawn up before he started on his 
voyage. The conclusion is thus forced 
upon us that in Iceland he had heard of 
the older discovery. And though his 
merit of the ‘rediscovery of the same 
continent,’ as Humboldt cails it, re- 
mains historically a decisive one, yet 
the first place of honor is to be claimed 
in the Walhalla of the discoverers of 
America for Leif Erikson, the North- 
man to whom a statue was raised some 
years ago in the United States, at Bos- 
ton. KARL BLIND. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE ALTRUIST IN CORDUROY. 
BY H. V. BROWN. 
I. 

As the much-battered door in the 
high garden wall was opened — opened 
slowly, gently —and the undersized, de- 
formed, rather singular-looking man 
dragged himself out in his limping, 
painful way under the elms, a voice (not 
dlisagreeable in itself, yet terrible in its 
significance) called after him from the 
garden: ‘Jacob Laur! Jacob Laur! 
come back an’ hear th’ rest ; I’ve on’y 
told ye summat o’ th’ truth! Come 
back, lad, an’ hear it out like a man! ”’ 

But Jacob did not go back; and the 
man shouting from the garden did actu- 
ally arrive at the conclusion that he was 
a poor-hearted sort of chap not to be 


able to listen to the end of a story like 
that. The truth! all the truth! Jacob 
had heard enough. He had heard more 
than he felt he could bear to think of 
with any degree of manly self-posses- 
sion while the eyes of men looked on 
him. So he stood out here alone, under 
the great sweeping arms of the eims 
that were almost like friendly things to 
him in his deep suffering, with two or 
three fire-like rays from the hot July 
sun thrown across his face and his bare 
head and his sadly worn clothes, and all 
his mind absorbed in appalled and inco- 
herent contemplation of this pitiless 
flood that had suddenly rushed down 
upon his life. It was said, indeed, in 
this smiling land of Teignbury that 
Jacob Laur’s mind was not a matter of 
any great moment either to himself or 
to the world at large; yet a stranger 
passing just then through the solitude 
of the leafy canopy under which the 
rough-hewn dwarf was shrinking from 
the light, might have imagined, per- 
ceiving the expression of the man’s 
eyes (supposing he did not avert them, 
which he likely enough would have 
done) and the eagerness of his rugged, 
dark face, that he was not incapable of 
some sort of meditation alike on things 
seen and things unseen. There was a 
kind of indefinable pathos in the simple 
fact of such a man’s existence. He did 
not seem to be wanted by anybody in 
the world —at times he did not seem to 
want himself. If he had been born in 
a town he would probably have been 
brutalized beyond all hope. But he 
had lived always with his face close to 
the breast of the Great Mother, and a 
widespread reputation for stupidity was 
the worst that had ever been urged 
against him by the people among whom 
he had spent his years; and, to say 
truth, stupidity was considered no un- 
pardonable sin in Teignbury. It was 
so very common. Nor had Jacob ever 
been harshly condemned on the score 
of his unmistakable plainness of feature, 
and his still more obvious ungainliness 
of body. His physical imperfections 
were acquiesced in almost reverentially 
by the country folk in that scattered 
|neighborhood, very much as they ac- 
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cepted the ugliness of the toad, the 
craftiness of the weasel, and the fact 
that some days were pleasant and some 
not, and some harvests good and some 
bad. When people with short memo- 
ries were speaking of Jacob, and hap- 
pened to forget his name, they might 
be sure of making his personality mani- 
fest by referring to him descriptively as 
the ugly man of Teignbury. And truly 
he was less than handsome. One of 
his shoulders was a good deal lower 
than the other; the right side of his 
ill-shapen body appeared to be partially 
paralyzed ; his hands and feet were out 
of all reason; and his face, with its 
curiously ungraceful black beard, its 
high cheek-bones, and dark, bewildered- 
looking eyes, could hardly be said even 
remotely to suggest anything like an 
ideal dignity of manhood. 

There came the sound of laughter 
from the garden, and Jacob moved far- 
ther from the door in the wall. He 
usually seemed to walk with difficulty, 
though he was accounted a good work- 
man; but now his step was like the 
pained movement of some sorely 
wounded creature. Each ring of merri- 
ment from the garden had an effect 
upon him as of actual laceration of the 
flesh. Still, he did not hurry ; he was a 
slow son of toil. When he got out from 
under the trees he came to a stile beside 
a small pond; on the other side of the 
stile was a pathway leading through 
more trees, an irregular avenue. Some 
rabbits were scampering about this path; 
some of them frisked round, cocked 
their ears, and stared saucily at Jacob ; 
and Jacob leaned slightly on the stile 
and watched them with a familiar sense 
of companionship. He had always 
claimed kinship with the animal crea- 
tion —not that he ever said so, or even 
thought of anything so pagan ; still, the 
paganism, if paganism it be, was there, 
deep-rooted in his nature. There was 
something very solacing in the reflection 
that though men might make merry 
over this shameful thing that had hap- 
pened, yet the creatures of wood and 
field would, at least, remain respect- 
fully silent. He loved them all the 


more ever after for this consideration ; 
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they showed him in his hour of suffer- 


ing. 

But there came a noise like the growl 
of a dog in the pheasant cover south of 
the avenue, and the rabbits fled. The 
declining sun could send down his glory 
here, and there was the shine of it all 
upon the little stagnant pond. Floating 
on the water, its stem and half of its 
petals already sucked down, was a white 
rose ; evidently some one from the Hall 
had let it fall into the water while getting 
over the stile. The rose was lying close 
to the bank, and Jacob went down on his 
knees, took it from the water, shook it 
with friendly gentleness, and threw it 
upon the grass, where a passer-by would 
be likely to see it. As he was getting 
up from his knees the stable clock 
chimed six. ‘I'll go back and put on 
my coat and things,” Jacob Laur said 
to himself. The other men were has- 
tening to the tool-house, but Jacob con- 
trived to slip out his coat and hat 
without their seeing him. Then he 
limped home through the avenue and 
the fields. He lived with his widowed 
mother, and he was her only child. 

He washed himself with a great 
splashing noise in the garden behind 
their cottage; then, having rubbed 
himself with a coarse towel until you 
might have supposed he was trying to 
get the skin off his face and arms, he 
sat down in silence with his mother at 
the tea-table. She was a very old and 
weary-looking mother. No one seemed 
to see much to admire in this bent and 
white-haired woman ; yet her wrinkled, 
sad face was a face of wonderful sweet- 
ness and beauty in Jacob’s eyes. And 
all that she was to him he was to her. 
He had always told her all his heart so 
far as he had been able to tell it ; and 
as they sat together at tea on this lovely 
July evening in the little sitting-room 
that was dearer to them than the pomp 
of kings, with the sunshine on the low 
wall where hung the faded picture of a 
famous battle, the canary (a venerable 
and beloved creature also) making be- 
lieve to sing in its big wicker cage at 
the open window, and the fragrance of 


‘the common flowers heavy upon the 


summer air, Jacob told his mother of 
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the sorrow that had come upon him. 
She was a wise old woman, this labor- 
ing man’s mother, and very little it was 
that she had to say in reply. 

‘It mayn’t be true, Jacob,” she said, 
regarding him with infinite compassion. 
For she knew perfectly well, and had 
known for weeks past, that the story 
that had just reached Jacob’s ears was 
a dreadful fact. ‘‘Some folks has evil 
tongues when there’s no call to have 
’em,”’ she went on, the solar rays glori- 
fying the white weariness of her face. 
‘*Maggie was always a good girl in 
Teignbury, and her father and mother 
and all her friends afore her ; they was 
all born and bred there, and lived and 
died respectable. I can remember ’em 
years and years back, afore you was 
born, Jacob, an’ it seems ontrue to na- 
tur’ as she should forget her past. If I 
was you, I’d not judge her harsh, 
Jacob.”’ 

‘*No, no, I’m not seekin’ to judge 
her, mother. No, no—no, no.’”’? He 
shook his head as he sat looking out 
upon the shining green world ; then, as 
though speaking to himself, he said: 
wal ig ast When dusk sets in an’ 
ask her mother.” 

*You’re not good friends wi’ her 
mother, Jacob.”’ 

‘*No; Lremember that. She’s nota 
pleasant-spoken woman ; leastways not 
while ’'m by. But she’s her mother — 
she ought to know the truth.” 

‘* Mothers don’t allays like to speak 
the truth, Jacob.” 


go 


“Ay, I’ve not forgot that. But 
there’s no help for ’em sometimes ; an’ 


when their daughters is in trouble it’s 
small comfort as false lies ’ll bring ’em.”’ 
He went on with his meal in an absent- 
minded way. When he had finished he 
began to get ready to set out. 

‘“I think as you’d best wait, as you 
said, till dusk, Jacob,’’ his mother said. 

“It’s wastin’ time,” he replied. 
*¢ Tt’ll be sundown when I get there.”’ 

‘Nay, if you'll be advised by your 
mother, you'll wait, my lad. There’s 
mockers i’ the village ; an’ it’s ill being 
laughed at when sorrow’s come t’ your 
door.”’ 

** Yes, I’ll wait a while,’’ Jacob said. 
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II. 
HE left home, after all, before the sun 
went down. It was a walk of some 
three miles and a half to the somewhat 
secluded cotiage in which Maggie Dell’s 
mother had lived during her widow- 
hood. But the night was very pleas- 
ant. The air was so buoyant that when 
Jacob got to the eastern end of the 
village he could distinctly hear the cries 
of the wild fowi high up amid the misty 
solitudes of the great Teignbury hills. 
He rested several times on the way, 
and it was nearing nine o’clock when 
he reached his destination — a diminu- 
tive, two-roomed dwelling that only 
became visible when he got close to it 
by reason of the grotesque mass of 
bushes and fruit and other trees which 
for years had kept up a brave struggle 
for breathing space all round it. There 
were two queer little windows in front 
of Mrs. Dell’s abode, with an even 
queerer door between them ; and from 
one of these windows a faint light, 
which Jacob knew to be firelight, was 
shining. He went up to the window 
(there was only a narrow flower border 
before it) and looked in. A woman was 
sitting alone in the firelight in the room. 
The shine from the grate was so feeble 
that Jacob could barely distinguish the 
outline of Mrs. Dell’s face. She looked 
back at him through the window, but 
made him no sign of welcome. He 
opened the door, without knocking, in 
his quiet, deliberate way, and went 
down the stone-floored passage between 
the tworooms. He said: ‘* Good-even- 
ing, Mrs. Dell,’ with gentle courtesy, 
as he limped into the room where Mag- 
gie’s mother sat ; but his salutation was 
not returned. Mrs. Dell remained 
seated, her back to her visitor, her face 
to the fire, her whole attitude expres- 
sive of protest against this intrusion. 
It was indeed in her heart to say: 
‘¢¢ Good-evening!’ Good-night, I should 
think, for decent folks!’ but she de- 
cided that the more dignified course was 
to receive this ugly fellow with severe 
silence. 
She was softly rocking a cradle. 


Ja- 


cob had seen her so engaged on previous 
up 


occasions when he had mustered 
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courage to visit the home of the merry- | her ; so you needn’t worrit me an’ your- 


hearted, bright-eyed girl whose being 
seemed, by some mysterious process, to 
be infused in his own. The mistress of 
the Teignbury mill was another daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Dell’s ; she was a Morris by 
marriage, and had been endowed witha 
large and tempestuous family, one or 
more of whom the grandmother usually 
took care of as a sort of company in her 
widowed loneliness. The children she 
took were generally the youngest, for 
the grown-up bairns found that they 
could not get on at all pleasantly with 
grandma. 

Jacob seated himself behind her, a 
little to her left, near to the cradle, the 
wooden canopy of which he now and 
then touched timidly and apparently 
unconsciously as he spoke. 

**T’ve come to ask about Maggie, Mrs. 
Dell,” he began, in the tone of a rev- 
erent-minded man speaking of sacred 
things. He waited a minute or so to 
see if she would say anything that might 
prevent his uttering the word of her 
shame ; but Mrs. Dell did not speak ; 
did not give the slightest indication that 
she was aware of his presence. ‘“ I’m 
told,’ he went on, holding his great 
hand above the head of the cradle, as 
though to protect or bless the babe 
there, ‘‘ I was told this afternoon in the 
garden for the first time—TI’ll tell you 
who it was as said it, if it’s false — that 
Maggie’s had a child since she’s been in 
service at Corborough. No—TI’ll not 
believe it! But it’s talked about in the 
village, Mrs. Dell, and if there’s any- 
body in Teignbury as should know 
what’s true and what’s a lie about 
Maggie’s character it’s her own mother 
—an’ if you’ll kindly tell me whether 
or no—for there’s pain an’ grief upon 
me, Mrs. Dell.’’ 

She could scarcely hear his concluding 
words, but she quite understood his 
meaning. 

‘* Well, I don’t know as you’ve a 
right to ask sich a question, Jacob Laur ! 
But sin’ you hev’ asked —forgettin’ 
what the wise proverb says about folks 
mindin’ their own business ! — well, it’s 
true as Maggie’s become a mother. 
T’ve not seen the child; I’ve not seen 





self askin’ no more questions ! ”’ 

And she turned her back upon him 
again, as though resolved not to discuss 
the painful subject. It did not, indeed, 
seem as if Jacob were going to ask any 
more questions. His outstretched hand 
had fallen on his knee ; there was that 
in his posture which seemed to tell of 
anguish too deep for words —and, to 
say truth, Jacob was at no time able to 
express his thoughts with much felicity. 
He sat as still and as silent as a stone 
for some minutes. Mrs. Dell continued 
to rock the cradle. But as the time 
went on, and Jacob did not speak, did 
not stir, she began to fidget in her 
chair, and at last glanced round at her 
visitor. His head was bowed; Mrs. 
Dell fancied for a moment that he had 
fallen asleep. 

‘Well, Jacob Laur, there’s no call, 
as I can see, for you to sit there on 
other folks’ chairs as if you was a log 
o’ wood shaped summat like a man! ”’ 
she said sharply. 

He raised his hand to his head ; he 
appeared to be giddy, or to have forgot- 
ten where he was. 

‘“* Ay, it’s great wickedness,”’ he said. 
But his voice was free from reproach. 
It was as though he had meant to say : 
“There’s been great wickedness — 
great wrong — poor Maggie ! poor Mag- 
gie |” 

‘¢ Well, you needn’t preach!” said 
Mrs. Dell. ‘It’s not your place ; an’ if 
that’s all you’ve come for, then you’re 
not welcome to stay ! ”’ 

*¢T’ll not trouble you long, Mrs. Dell. 
Have you been to Corborough to see 
Maggie since this happened ?” 

** No, I hevn’t been to Corborough to 
see her, if you’d like to be inquisitive to 
know! She’s no more child o’ mine ; 
she’s made her bed wi’ her own sinful- 
ness, an’ she’ll ha’ to lie on’t ! ”’ 

** An’ has she not writ to you, Mrs. 
Dell ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, she’s writ often enough. 
She’s writ too often ; she sent a letter 
on’y this very mornin’. I expec’ she’s 
nothin’ else to do but waste stamps and 
writin’-paper — for she’ll never get no 
letters answered from me.”’ 
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** Would you mind lettin’ me see one 
o’ her letters — maybe the one she writ 
this morning ?”’ Jacob said. 

*“I’d be clever if I did! It’s i’ the 
fire —it’s dust an’ ashes by this time, 
I’m thinkin’. I put it i’ the fire wi’out 
readin’ it; an’ that’s how I’ve served 
all the letters she’s took the pains to 
send sin’ she brought this disgrace upon 
me and herself.”’ 

“How old is the child?’ Jacob 
asked. 

‘* Near three months, I suppose. It’s 
no matter o’ mine ; I don’t care how old 
or how young it may be! It was born 
afore I know’d. Her sister, Mrs. Mor- 
ris, as she’s disgraced wi’ the rest 0’ us, 
saw her in Corborough this week — it 
was Monday afternoon—in the High 
Street, an’ she said as she was comin’ 
home, as she couldn’t stay i’ her place ; 
but she’s thought better on’t — she 
knows, for I’ve sent her a message that 
Ill never hey’ her wi’ that nameless 
child i’? my house ; never, never shall 
she darken my doors again ! ”’ 

“But is that behavin’ as a mother 
should to her own flesh an’ blood, Mrs. 
Dell?” 

She turned upon him indignantly. 
** Well, whether it is or whether it isn’t, 
I’m not goin’ to argy the point wi’ you, 
Jacob Laur! I’m recollectin’ as you 
used to come about Maggie when she 
was at home “iy 

‘““Ah, she was too young to leave 
home !”’ he broke in with a kind of 
sob. 

** An’ that’s my business, if you don’t 
mind! But though you tried to court 
her, she gave you small encourage- 
ment, as far as I could see —so you’ve 
no call to feel grieved at what’s hap- 
pened.”’ 

“It’s for Maggie’s sake,’”’ he said. 
‘¢ Think o’ her future, Mrs. Dell — think 
o’ the awful shadow on her life forever 
—ay, forever—i’ this world —i’ the 
next.”’ 

“‘ ’vea notion as you’d be wise t’ let 
the next world take care o’ itself, Jacob 
Laur,’ Maggie’s mother said. ‘“ It’s 





profanity as you’re speakin’, an’ I'll not 
hev’ the Lord’s name taken i’ vain i’ 
my house.”’ 





‘* But what’s to become o’ her, Mrs. 
Dell ? —an’ you her mother ! ”’ 

**She’ll hev’ to shift for herself. I’m 
not responsible for her sin ; an’ I’m not 
goin’ to bear the consequences of it —I 
couldn’t if I would ; the Scriptur’ says 
plain, as them as commits sin must 
suffer for their sin.”’ 

*¢ Ay, I’ve read that i’ the Scriptur’,’’ 
Jacob said in a tone of piteous resigna- 
tion. ‘But I’ve also read that we 
should bear one another’s burdens, as 
that’s the law o’ Christ.”’ 

**T tell you I’m not goin’ to argy,” 
Mrs. Dell replied, and looking down to 
see if the child were asleep, she stopped 
rocking the cradle, drew it cautiously 
into the middle of the hearth, and rose 
from her chair. ‘ If you’ve no objec- 
tion, Jacob Laur, I’d take it as a favor 
if you’d keep your eye on the child 
here while I run along to its mother for 
some lamp-oil. It’s only fair as she 
should let me hev’ some, for it’s onnat- 
ural t? expec’ as I should provide her 
childer wi’ everything. You know the 
distance ; an’ I'll not stay when I get 
there — I’ll be back as soon’s my legs Il 
carry me. I’d ask you to go for me, 
but I want to speak to Mary.’’ She 
took a shawl from a drawer in an an- 
cient piece of furniture in one corner of 
the room ; the fire had burned so low 
that when she was stooping down to 
the drawer Jacob could not see her at 
all. ‘If the child should happen to 
wake just tilt your toe to the cradle and 
give it a rock ; it’s easy quieted by ’em 
as has some patience to show.’’ She 
drew the shawl over her head and shoul- 
ders, holding it under her chin with both 
hands, and left the house. The room 
was momentarily darkened still more ; 
this was when Mrs. Dell was passing 
the window. Then Jacob heard the 
click of the iron catch on the gate, and 
after that the silence was profound. 


III. 

HE would have waited there pas- 
sively, submissively for hours. He had 
no care at all for time now; one day 
would be like another day, and all the 
days of his life would be wrapt in 
shadow, and he would have Maggie’s 
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sorrow with him until he went to his 
grave. So he continued to sit just 
where Maggie’s mother had left him ; 
much as might a faithful collie that had 
been bidden not to rise. He felt in a 
vague way that he was doing Maggie a 
little service. 

That was his uppermost, ‘ris absorb- 
ing thought : What can I do to help her 
now that the hand of affliction has 
been laid upon her so sorely ? That he 
had aright to reproach her never en- 
tered his mind. If he had such a right, 
he had no such will ; such of his reflec- 
tions as were intelligible, were all in 
one direction; how to comfort her, 
how to befriend her not in word but in 
deed, how to redeem her to her mother’s 
love. 

This exquisite July night would never 
be quite dark ; but its beauty continued 
to ripen. Jacob, looking from the win- 
dow, could only make out the outline of 
the great uncultivated bushes in the 
garden, as one may distinguish one 
cloud from another against the horizon 
in the radiance of the stars on a night 
when there is no moon. The bushes 
looked shadowy and unreal ; but then a 
good many things had seemed to fall 
from reality these last few hours. He 
was not sorry that the darkness of the 
night was deepening; in his heart he 
was thankful that it was so. It seemed 
to hide from the eyes of men something 
that had come into all the sky over 
Teignbury. ‘‘ Ah, if only this wicked- 
ness could be put away,’’ Jacob said 
to himself ; ‘‘if some wonderful mira- 
cle, like as in the old times, was to 
happen, some manifestation o’ the com- 
passion o’ the Lord —that she might 
raise her face again afore them as loved 
and trusted her “3 

Jacob Laur was not much of an ideal- 
ist ; yet fanciful ideas occasionally came 
into hishead. Those fantastic, shadowy 
bushes outlined against the dark purple 
sky exercised a strange fascination over 
his not very vivid imagination. He 
spent much of his vigil by the sleeping 
child looking out at them; and at last 
he noticed with some surprise (for the 
night was a dead calm) that the tops of 
the bushes were moving. They moved 
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once or twice, then were still; then 
stirred again gently. Jacob stared out 
at them intently. Was the wind rising ? 
Yes; the wind must be rising, for 
there could not be a doubt that the 
bushes were swaying to and fro in the 
gloom. All at once Jacob heard the 
snapping of a branch at its joint — 
there was no deceiving his ears as to 
this sound; then the bush that was 
nearest to the window seemed to grow 
smaller—its branches were really be- 
ing pushed aside ; then a slight, girlish 
figure came forth and stood before 
the window. It was Maggie —it was 
Maggie come home in the darkness and 
through the trees so that no eye should 
see her. She came close to the window, 
put her hand to her eyes, and peered 
in. Apparently she could see no one. 
‘* Mother,’”’? she whispered, her lips al- 
most touching the pane, her left hand 
supporting her on the window-sill. 
Jacob did not stir. He sat with his 
hand to his side ; there was a fear upon 
him that his heart, after that first wild 
convulsion, had ceased to beat. ‘* Mother 
—are you in, mother ?”’? Maggie said. 
And Jacob marvelled at the firmness 
and composure of her voice. 

He rose then and limped to the win- 
dow. It occurred to him that some- 
thing supernatural was happening ; like 
most men brought up with their faces 
to the earth, he was somewhat super- 
stitious. He did not at once speak. 
When Maggie saw him she drew back a 
little from the window, and stood per- 
fectly still, looking at him. She could 
see his face better than he could see 
hers, and it frightened her—she had 
never supposed that his eyes could look 
like that. 

Maggie turned aside, as though about 
to go away ; and then Jacob raised his 
hands as a signal to her to stay, and 
called out ‘“‘ Maggie!’’ in a voice in 
which he meant to put a ring of. wel- 
come, though it was so low that the girl 
did not know that he had spoken to her. 
She appeared undecided, and Jacob 
called her by name again, this time so 
that she could hear. She stood facing 
him once more: ‘Yes, Jacob, it’s 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘Is mother at home ?” 
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He went out into the pitch-dark pas- 
sage and opened the door for her. It 
was her own home, but it seemed to 
Jacob as though he were entertaining 
her. She stepped with strange rapidity 
into the passage, as though to escape 
from some one. Yet once she had got 
into the house, and after Jacob had 
shut the door, she remained in the pas- 
sage — stood there in the darkness abso- 
lutely motionless, so far as Jacob could 
tell, for he could not see her in the 
least, and saying not a word. It was 
like the conduct of a girl who had lost 
her way, and was trying to remember 
where she was, where she had come 
from. Her child was not in her arms. 

‘** Maggie,”’ Jacob said, ‘* you’ve come 
home, Maggie.”’ 

She sighed twice before speaking. 
** Yes, Jacob,” she replied ; but she did 
not even then go down the passage. 
**Is mother in, Jacob?” she added, 
after a moment’s silence; and Jacob 
knew from the sound of her voice that 
her face was turned from him. 

‘*No, Maggie. She’s gone west to 
your sister’s. I’m lookin’ after the — 
your mother asked me to stay in the 
house till she came back.”’ 

The girl sighed again ; the deepest, 
strangest, most piteous sigh Jacob had 
ever heard from a human breast. Before 
either had spoken again, yet another 
sigh had broken from her ; and then he 
knew that she was moving along the 
passage ; and then he heard her sighing 
again. 

‘*Maggie ! Maggie!’’ Jacob cried ; 
‘** your heart’s breakin’, Maggie ! ”’ 


IV. 

SHE went into the room in which the 
child of wedlock slept before the now 
smouldering fire. There was a dull red 
glow in the room, but it was hardly pos- 
sible to see anything by this. It seemed 
to Jacob that, though still so slight, 
fragile, girl-like, Maggie had grown 
taller and more woman-like since he 
had last seen her. Against the wall, 


just to the right of the door, was a 
wooden bench, and the girl sank down 
on this in an attitude of unutterable 
Jacob stood by the table 


weariness. 
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regarding her in silence. It occurred 
to him that she was looking at the 
cradle before the fire, and so that she 
might not see it, and so revive painful 
memories, he put a chair between her 
and it (doing this with much cunning 
simplicity, he imagined, though Maggie 
knew well enough why he did it), and 
sat on the chair with his back to the 
cradle. But she said nothing. Her 
continued silence was incomprehensible 
to Jacob ; it appalled him ; it seemed to 
be the cloak of some deeper, darker 
mystery. Her sighs, that seemed to 
come forth from her very soul, meant 
so much ; yet all the meaning of them 
was a mystery. Why did she not weep 
if she were sorrowful ? Why did she 
not speak to him that he might answer, 
and try to lighten the heavy burden of 
her care ? 

She wept atlast ; wept so pitifully, so 
heartrendingly !— wept as Jacob had 
never heard, had never thought to hear, 
awoman weep. This was as they sat 
in the wan red light, in the hushed awe 
of their insupportable suffering ; and 
when the child in the cradle behind 
Jacob began to cry, Jacob put his hand 
to the cradle and rocked it softly, and 
almost at once the child’s crying ceased. 
But a loud, sudden, bitter sob had gone 
up; a sob that took possession of Ja- 
cob Laur’s being ; and the girl on the 
bench bowed her face nearly to her 
knees, and gave way to a convulsion of 
grief. Jacob, so far as words went, 
was not much of a comforter. ‘* Mag- 
gie! Maggie! don’t cry like that, 
Maggie ! ’’ was all he could find to say ; 
and her weeping was so vehement that 
she did not hear him: say even this. 

Jacob had a small pocket-lantern with 
him, and he lighted this and put it on 
the narrow, black mantelshelf among 
the shining metal ornaments. Then he 
went to the window and drew down the 
blind. While he was doing this there 
was a slight movement in the room, and 
turning round to see what it was, he 
saw Maggie on her knees by the cradle. 
Her left arm was thrown over the wood 
head-covering, her right elbow was 
resting on the edge of the cradle ; she 
was kissing the child and sobbing bit- 
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terly. ‘Truly her heart’s breakin’,”’ 
Jacob said to himself. He came back 
and stood near the cradle, and when 
Maggie looked up he saw her face 
clearly for the first time in the lantern- 
light. She did not look at him ; they 
were close together ; but he could tell 
that she was for the moment uncon- 
scious of his presence —that she was 
gazing far away at some object that 
might be in another world. She was as 
a girl partly bereft of her senses. And 
how old and careworn she looked! 
There was premature age on her sweet 
face ; her eyes, since they had looked on 
sin, had lost the bright, half-mischievous 
merriment that used to dance continu- 
ally inthem. Jacob could not help re- 
calling, even in this hour of bitter trial 
and humiliation, the winsome trick she 
had had (a trick that was just spiced 
with maidenly sauciness) of beginning 
to laugh whenever her eyes met his, 
which, however, had not of late been 
very frequent, for during her last days 
at home, when he had sought her out 
so that he might be thrilled and in- 
spired by the radiant sweetness that 
seemed to shine from her presence, 
from all she did or said, from her every 
movement, from even the fun that she 
had been in the habit of making of him 
and his dog-like love for her, she had 
really declined to treat him seriously, 
and she had once (he remembered the 
words vividly enough now!) said to 
him in her laughing way: * Jacob, 
there’s no use you hanging about as 
though I’d take any notice of you! 
You’re not the kind of man I’m after 
fora husband. You’re not my style of 
man in the least, Jacob; no, no, I'll 
only be satisfied wi’ a sweetheart that’s 
aman all up and down!’ — the infer- 
ence being, of course, that Jacob was 
not that kind of man, as, indeed, he was 
not exactly. But what a change now ! 
She was like some goodly flower that in 
the morning had been fair to look upon, 
and before the night fell had been 
bruised and broken and laid low by a 
pitiless storm, or as one who had com- 
pressed a life’s sorrow into a few short 
hours. 

‘** Jacob,”’ she said, still kneeling by 
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the cradle, still staring in that fixed, 
insane way at the dark-yellow window- 
blind, ‘‘ Jacob, I must tell you what I’ve 
done. I’ve taken my child’s life. Oh, 
Jacob, it was dead when I looked at it ; 
I didn’t kill it—I didn’t take its life, 
Jacob. Oh, I was out o’ my mind—I 
did it when I was out o’ my mind ; I’d 
never have done it else ! ”’ 

She was silent again. If the table 
had not been solid and strong, so that 
Jacob could lean against it, he would 
have sunk on his knees on the floor. 

‘¢ Where’s mother, Jacob ?”’ 

He did not reply ; he could not; he 
remembered that he had told her. 

‘¢T can see the child where I put it in 
the hole in the wall. Oh, Jacob, I’ve 
heard it crying ever since I left it there, 
and somebody’s been following me 
through the fields. I couldn’t see him ; 
but I heard him calling to me to go back 
to the child. But I couldn’t go back ; 
something made me run faster and 
faster from the place. I did it because 
I lost my place ; they wouldn’t let me 
keep the child there. I didn’t know 
what to do with it, Jacob, for mother 
sent me word that I was never to darken 
her door again, an’ I didn’t know where 
to turn for shelter, for I’d no friends in 
Corborough as I could go to till I found 
another place. Jacob! I know I’m bad ; 
I feel as God’s wrath has fallen on me. 
But they drove me out 0’ my mind at 
the station ; many o’ them as was there, 
comin’ in by the same train, knew me 
—an’ knew what had happened. Oh, 
Jacob, I saw ’em pointin’ at me an’ 
whisperin’, as though I was lower than 
the lowest ; an’ Mrs. Crale, when I was 
tryin’ to get away, cried, wi’ a laugh 
over my shoulder, ‘ Well, Maggie, an’ 
how’s the baby ?’ I had the child in 
my arms, an’ she tried to see its face, 
but I wouldn’t let her. Oh, everybody 
in the station must have heard that she 
was mockin’ me! Everything was 
swimmin’ afore my eyes ; and if Susan 
Long hadn’t given me a mouthful 0’ 
water, I’d never ha’ been able to 
get out o’ the waitin’-room, where I 
ran to hide myself. Then I started to 
walk home ; for I thought, if mother 
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does turn me away from her door, then 
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me an’ the child’ll die by the roadside. 
But I hadn’t the heart to go through 
the village, so I went up by Pitbank and 
Longscar, and round by the Whinny 
Banks. But I lost my way ; I didn’t 
know where I was ; it was gettin’ dark, 
an’ when I looked at the child, when I 
was crossin’ the wood bridge at the 
Whinny Banks, it was cold—cold as 
ice; its eyes shut like as if it was 
sleepin’, Jacob. I pressed it to my 
breast, an’ spoke to it, but it never 
opened its eyes, never moved; I 
thought it must be dead. Then, as I 
sat wi’ it in my arms on a bank beside 
the hedge, something said to me, 
Couldn’t I go home wi’out the child ? — 
if it was dead — couldn’t I put it some- 
where where it would never be found 
—seein’ as it was dead—an’ say to 
mother as I’d put it out to nurse ; then 
mother might relent, an’ take me in, if 
I was alone, an’ I’d begin a new life, 
and repent all my life what I’d done, 
an’ pray for the child—for it’s never 
been baptized, Jacob! So as I walked 
along wi’ it, everything being so lonely, 
I came to a wall —the wall, I think it 
was, where Neil Dow was found when 
he died sudden from his heart —an’ I 
went behind the wall, an’ found a hole 
an’ laid the child in there, an’ ran away 
—an’ ever since I’ve heard it crying, 
though it was quiet when I put it in the 
hole. It was dead, Jacob; I’m sure it 
was dead, and not sleepin’ only, Ja- 
cob!’’ She had sobbed out this con- 
fession convulsively. She was silent 
for a while ; then she burst out again : 
** Oh, Jacob, I hope as God ’ll not put 
my sins on the child! I hope he’ll re- 
member as I’m to blame for its not being 
taken to baptism, an’ that the angels 
will take it to heaven for the sake 0’ 
the Saviour as said that about little chil- 
dren |” 

She got up suddenly from her knees ; 
a strange self-possession had come to 
her all at once. Jacob’s manner terri- 
fied her. She thought he had been 
stricken with paralysis. There was a 
terrible contortion, too, in his face. He 


was like a man in his death agony. 
The attack did not, however, last many 
seconds, and then Jacob, steadying him- 
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self against the table, stood up before 
Maggie as straight and man-like as it 
was possible for him to stand, his inten- 
tion evidently being to give her the im- 
pression that there was nothing the 
matter with him ; he even smiled upon 
her. Not till many years had passed 
was that smile obliterated from Maggie’s 
memory. 

‘* What’ll they do wi’ me, Jacob, if 
the child should be found ?”’ 

He cleared his throat in a way that 
might indicate that he had been seized 
with sudden hoarseness ; then he smiled 
again as he answered : ‘‘ Nay, Maggie, 
be sure o’ that —be sure they’ll find the 
child.”’ Then she fell at his feet as one 
without hope. And as she crouched in 
abject wretchedness on the floor, she 
wept, sobbing out Jacob’s name — only 
his name —as if he were her only hope, 
her only refuge now. There are secrets 
of the human heart too profoundly 
sacred for the eye of the stranger ; but 
it may be that in that moment of su- 
preme bitterness there was equal suf- 
fering in the two hearts which beat in 
that little room. Jacob bent down and 
put his hands under Maggie’s arms, and 
kept them there a while reverently, as 
though to steady her shaking form. 

‘¢Don’t kneel like that, Maggie,’’ he 
said. ‘* Raise your face, lass, and try to 
be brave. There’ll be suffering for 
this ; yes, yes, there must be punish- 
ment; but we’ll bear it together. Oh, 
raise your face, dear. Maggie! Mag- 
gie ! Maggie!” he cried, with exceed- 
ing piteousness. 


Vv. 

At length she looked up with swim- 
ming, distracted, swollen eyes, and 
something of self-possession was in her 
manner, though she still remained on 
her knees in a bent, remorseful posi- 
tion. 

‘“‘T can see as you’re in the right, 
Jacob,” she said, speaking low from 
behind her hands as they covered her 
face. ‘If you’ll go wi’ me tothe po- 
lice I'll give myself up, Jacob.”’ 

Another paroxysm seized her. 

‘* No, Maggie, it’s me as "ll bear the 
punishment,”’ he said. 
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She let her eyes wander to his face 
when he said this strange thing. 

“You, Jacob ?”’ she said, with feeble 
wonderment. Her lips were apart, her 
swollen tongue slightly visible in her 
amazement at his words. She ap- 
peared more stupefied than ever. 

*¢ Ay, lass, somebody ’ll have to give 
an account for what’s been done. 
There’s never wrong-doin’, ye know, 
but what it’s to be answered for either 
to God or to man, an’ there’s a kind 0’ 
wrong-doin’ as has to be answered for 
to both, an’ maybe man thinks more 
unmercifully o’ some sins than God 
himself does. I donno if it’s allays 
right, the law as man has made ; but 
you can’t go behind it, right or wrong, 
Maggie.”’ 

‘Then Ill atone ; I'll give myself up 
and take the punishment, Jacob.”’ 

But Jacob shook his head. He seemed 
to be deep in thought; there was an 
unusual suggestion of resolution about 
his mouth —a weak mouth, one would 
have said, under ordinary circum- 
stances. He went from the girl’s side, 
pulled out the topmost drawer in the 
dresser, and began to search for some- 
thing. Maggie, still on her knees, edged 
herself up to the table and rested her 
elbows on it, her face framed in her 
hands, watching him. 

‘** What is *t you’re looking for, Ja- 
cob 2?” 

‘« Ah, here they be —it’s the writin’ 
things,’ he replied, glancing back, and 
nodding to her kindly. He pushed the 
drawer in again and returned to the 
table, on one corner of which (it chanced 
to be the corner farthest from the kneel- 
ing girl) he placed with much delib- 
eration a sheet of not very clean 
writing-paper, an envelope that had a 
grimy streak across its front, and a pen. 
Then he went on to the hearth. “TI 
recollect as your mother keeps her ink 
on the mantel,’’ he said, almost cheer- 
fully ; and, having found the ink-bottle, 
he took his pocket-lantern also from 
the mantelshelf and put both on the 
table. After that he drew up a chair, 
seated himself thereon in quite a busi- 
ness-like fashion, and, first trying the 
pen on his large thumb-nail, began to 
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write. He was not a very dexterous 
penman. It took him a long time to 


write the letter. Maggie knelt by the 
table observing every movement of the 
pen with a kind of awe. When the 
letter was at last completed it ran as fol- 
lows :— 

*“*Dere Mrs. Dell this is to informe 
you as you dawter Maggy as cum home 
while you was gon west for the lamp 
oil what you said you was goin to fetche 
leaven me in charg of you dawter Mrs. 
Morrisses babbie when you was awa 
Maggy cum to the windy an she had her 
child in her armes an was cri-in both 
the child an Maggy was cri-in an i lett 
emin ani hav tooke the child from her 
an gon awa with it an iff its fownd ded 
its me as is to blam an not Maggy for 
she cried bitter when I took it butt it 
was more nor i cood bare the thot as 
the child shood be aliv an’ the punish- 
ment as to bare by the lawe for whats 
bin done its better that i shood bare it 
nor Maggy shood be kep for ever out of 
her own home an from her own kitth 
and kinn with a pore namless child to 
bring up all her lif in sorrow an sham 
Jacob Laur.”’ 

Not having any blotting-paper, Jacob 
opened his lantern and dried this letter 
in the not very fierce heat of the burn- 
ing wick. Then he enclosed it in the 
dirty envelope, and held his great hard 
hand on it until he supposed the gum 
(which, however, he had nearly licked 
off in his anxiety to fasten it securely) 
had had time to adhere. Then, having 
written Mrs. Dell’s name on the enve- 
lope in a bold hand, he put it in a con- 
spicuous position before one of the 
metal ornaments on the mantelshelf. 
After that he heaved a weary sigh, and 
turned to Maggie. 

‘¢ What’s that you’ve writ in the let- 
ter, Jacob ?”’ the girl asked. 

** Oh it’s on’y about myself,’ he an- 
swered. 

*¢ But what is’t you’ve writ, Jacob? ”’ 

‘“¢Tt’s a private letter to your mother, 
Maggie. You’ve no call to be afeared 
o’ what’sin’t. No, no; it’s not writ i’ 


blame 0’ you, Maggie.”’ 
‘* But what have you writ ?”’ the girl 
persisted, in a suspicious tone. 
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He hesitated before answering again. 
Then, with an eager expression in his 
eyes, as one who was wrestling hard 
with his conscience, he said: ‘ I’ve 
been writin’ to your mother to tell her 
as you’ve been home, an’ sayin’ as 
you’ve gone to Australay.”’ 

‘*Gone to Australay! me! — Ja- 
cob !”? Maggie panted out. She looked 
awe-struck. Her elbows slipped from 
the table. 

‘You'll go to <Australay, Maggie, 
won’t you, won’t you?” Jacob said 
anxiously. ‘It’s best you should. 
There’ll be suffering — ah, God knows 
how bitter it'll be!—if you’re here 
when they find what—what’s been 
done. You'll go, Maggie, won’t you ?”’ 

She sank lower, with the palms of 
her hands on the floor. She did not an- 
swer himat once. She seemed stunned, 
thunderstruck. 

** You'll go, Maggie, won’t you ? ”’ 

“Oh, Jacob, how can I? I’ve no 
money to take me away ! ”’ 

‘*¢ T’ve thought o’ that,” he said quick- 
ly, ‘‘ I’ve the money — enough ; more’n 
you’ll want, dear ; an’ you’re welcome, 
welcome to it.” 

He approached her slowly, gently ; 
this dimly lighted little room had be- 
come a hallowed place in his eyes. As 
he stood over her she bowed herself 
until her brow almost touched his feet. 
She had no word to say, but her grief 
was breaking forth again. So that her 
deep humiliation should not seem too 
terrible to her, if she should ever come 
to think of it, Jacob knelt down also, 
bending low his head even as she bent 
hers. 

‘*Be o’ good comfort, Maggie,’ he 
said in a steady, yet scarcely audible 
voice, and he just touched for a mo- 
ment her bare head with his hand. 
‘* The Lord’ll see you through this sore 
affliction that’s been laid upon you. 
Ay, ay, be sure 0’ that, Maggie ; nothin’ 
can be surer than that. Men an’ women 
is oft harsh an’ onjust i’ their judgment 
o’ them as does wrong; but whatever 
them as should love you and help you 
in your trouble may say or do, Maggie 
dear, he never looks wi’ a despisin’ eye 
on th’ broken and contrite heart.” 
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| ‘But Tve sinned, Jacob — I’ve 
sinned so as I can never expec’ par- 
|don !”’ the girl sobbed. 


‘Ah, that’s not so, that’s not so, 
Maggie. Don’t never think that.” 


She was weeping so vehemently that 
he feared she would break down alto- 
gether and not be able to hasten away 
from the district. Moreover, he would 
have to hasten home for his little store 
of earnings ; and then she would have 
to walk to Great Teignbury station to 
catch the midnight exp~ess to London. 
After that she would have to fight her 
own way to some haven of refuge in a 
new land. So, saying, ‘“*‘ Come, be brave, 
now ; yes, you’re goin’ to be very brave 
an’ womanly, I’m sure —for you must 
hurry away, you know, seein’ as your 
mother may be back at any minute,’’ he 
helped her to rise. She leaned a while, 
like the stricken creature she was, 
against his breast ; then, before he had 
suspected what she was going to do, she 
pressed his hand against her hot lips, 
and her tears fell fast upon it. 

‘* Jacob, will you come wi’ me ?”’ she 
murmured brokenly. ‘It’s so hard to 
go alone!” 

‘“*No, Maggie, I can’t go wi’ you; 
but I'll see you again some day. Ah, 
I’ve faith i’ that — faith that we’ll meet 
again some day, somewhere, I donno 
where or how, Maggie.” 

*“*T should so like to see mother, 
Jacob, afore I go——”’ 

*“*No, no, no!” he cried, a kind of 
panic seizing him all at once. ‘‘ Come, 
Maggie, come !”’ 

He almost dragged her from the 
room. In the passage she suddenly 
broke from him, and ran back and 
kissed the sleeping child. She was like 
one demented for some time after leay- 
ing the house. 


VI. 

WHEN Mrs. Dell returned she found 
the room in darkness. Thinking that 
Jacob might have fallen asleep, she 
called to him; but, receiving no an- 
swer, she lighted the lamp and then 
| saw that he was not there. Her grand- 





child was sleeping peacefully in its cra- 
‘dle ; the fire was out, the room cold. 
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Mrs. Dell relieved her feelings by 
abusing Jacob ‘‘ behind his back,’ de- 
ciding also to give him a piece of her 
mind ‘‘ before his face’? when next he 
same in her way. ‘‘ The ugly, heart- 
less loon!’ she said to herself. ‘‘ He’s 
as worthless as the ground he walks 
on.”’ 

It was not till the next morning that 
she found Jacob’s letter on the mantel- 
shelf. It gave her what she frequently 
took occasion to speak of as ‘‘a terrible 
turn.”? She carried it straightway to 
the police station, and half an hour later 
Jacob was arrested while at work in the 
garden, behind the high wall, under 
the elms. He was charged with wilful 
murder. 

‘* Yes, I done it,” he said. And this 
was the only statement he ever made, 
except to admit that he had written the 
letter incriminating himself. A search 
was made, and Maggie’s dead child was 
discovered under Jacob’s bed, nailed 
up in a roughly made box, with some 
white flowers lying upon it, as though 
ready for burial. Jacob had been seen 
making the box at six o’clock that 
morning, and he had also been seen 
taking it home under his arm at break- 
fast time. The supposition was that 
he was waiting till nightfall to bury the 
child in his mother’s garden. He con- 
fessed afterwards that it had occurred 
to him that Mrs. Dell might, to save 
Maggie’s name from being brought 
shamefully before the world, have re- 
mained silent with regard to the letter. 

He was duly put on his trial for mur- 
der. The jury, however, much to the 
public surprise, reduced the charge to 
manslaughter, and Jacob was _ sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 


Vil. 

It was not until the spring of last 
year that Jacob Laur was again seen in 
Teignbury. 

One night, soon after darkness had 
set in, Mr. Medd, a fluent-tongued, well- 
intentioned man who had set up as 
preacher in the village on his own ac- 
count, was summoned to his door by 
just such a timid, hesitating knock as 
a child might give. 
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“Jacob Laur!” the preacher ex- 
claimed, opening his eyes very wide 
after he had opened the door. 

‘** Ay, it’s me, Mr. Medd. I’ve walked 
up from Great Teignbury. I’m goin’ 
on home. But as I was passin’ I rec- 
ollec’d as you’d been my friend when a 
friend was needed i’ the day o’ trouble, 
an’ I took the liberty o’ callin’ to ask 
how you and Mrs. Medd was.”’ 

‘“*Come in, Jacob! come in, come 
in,’’ the preacher said. He took Jacob 
into his best room, and Mrs. Medd gave 
him such a welcome as caused his power 
of speech to forsake him for a time. 
Then, as the preacher chatted to him 
cheerfully, the preacher’s wife spread 
such a supper as Jacob may have 
dreamed of, but had not set eyes on for 
many a year. He looked older, this 
man from penal servitude; yet not 
older than seemed natural in the time 
that had passed. There was a deeper 
seriousness in his manner, and a some- 
what unhealthy pallor had taken the 
place of the former sunburn of his face. 
But he did not at all look the broken- 
down creature certain pitying souls had 
imagined him. Nay, the preacher even 
fancied he detected a suggestion of 
something like happiness—of quiet 
contentment and peace in his face, such 
as one may see in the face of a humble- 
minded man who is congratulating him- 
self silently and without vanity on the 
performance of a hard day’s work. 
Mrs. Medd perceived this too, and won- 
dered at it. The good woman marvelled 
also (though she remained discreetly 
silent on the point) to see Jacob come 
back after all these years wearing the 
same faded brown coat and waistcoat, 
and the same coarse corduroy trousers, 
which he had worn at his trial. He 
was not allowed to speak much until he 
had made a sound supper. The good 
people of the house talked to him gayly 
meanwhile, giving him such news as 
came to their memory, but studiously 
suppressing everything that might give 
him pain. When the meal was at an 
end, Mrs. Medd was about to leave the 
two men alone, but Jacob said, ‘ I’d 
look upon it as a kindness to’rd me, 
Mrs. Medd, if you’d bide a while an’ 
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speak wi’ me. It’s a comfort t’ hear a 
woman’s voice again,’ he added, with 
shining eyes. So the candles were put 
on the mantelshelf, and they gathered 
round the fire. 

“‘T’ve heard,’ Jacob said, ‘‘as Mag- 
gie Dell’s been accusin’ herself 0’ doin’ 
away wi’ her child. I heard it in the 
prison. Maggie writ t’ tell me.”’ He 
stopped speaking ; he appeared to be 
at a loss to express himself. ‘Of 
course, Mrs. Medd, you an’ the preach- 
er knows as she done this t’ screen me.” 

‘Oh, we all knew that, Jacob,’ Mr. 
Medd said. ‘* Everybody knew what 
her motive was.” 

‘**Tt’s not got her into no trouble?” 
Jacob said, looking up anxiously. 

“Oh, no; oh, no!” 

‘‘Tt was a noble thing for the poor 
girl to do,’’ Mrs. Medd said. ‘It was 
wrong to say what was not true — yes, 
it was wrong; but nobody blamed her 
for saying it, and I’m sure there was 
many as praised her forit. But she’d 
never list to their praise ; she always 
put ’em off, and maintained as she was 
speaking only the truth. It was near 
a year after you was—was sent away 
that she came home again from Queens- 
land, where, as everybody could see 
plain enough, she went so as they 
shouldn’t be able to call her as a witness 
against you on the trial day, though 
she’s always denied that that was why 
she left. I saw her soon after she 
came back, and I never saw a girl so 
stricken, so bowed down wi’ grief as 
that poor girl was. She went about 
like a creature out of her senses ; and 
she went to the police and made what 
she called her confession, though, of 
course, they never believed a word 
what she said ; they could hardly get 
her to leave the police station. And 
then she wrote many letters to London ; 
to the Home Office, I think, she sent 
them, and I’ve heard as she even wrote 
to the queen, saying as an innocent 
man was in prison, and saying as she 
was guilty. But the authorities don’t 
ever seem to have treated her story 
seriously —as was only right, though 
she thought she was doing all for the 
best,’’ concluded Mrs. Medd. 





‘She tried to make a martyr of 
herself for your sake,’ the preacher 
said. 

** Ay, I’ve know’d that ; an’ it’s grate- 
ful news, hearin’ this,’ Jacob mur- 
mured. It was as though he were 
speaking to himself. As he sat silent, 
with bent head and downcast eyes, the 
-andlelight shone on his face; and it 
was either this pleasant radiance, or 
some mysterious light from within, that 
glorified his rough features and made 
him appear almost beautiful to the 
preacher’s wife. 

‘“‘T suppose you know as Maggie’s 
mother’s dead and gone long since ?”’ 
Mrs. Medd said kindly. ‘‘ She died soon 
after Maggie returned home, and Mag- 
gie’s been staying with your mother 
since then. Ah, she’s been a true 
daughter to your poor mother, Jacob, if 
ever woman had a true daughter in this 
world. Yes, a brave girl is Maggie 
Dell. She’s worked for your mother 
night and day -—never a penny of char- 
ity has she let your mother need ; she’s 
given her all her love and all her time, 
and the comfort she has been to her is 
wonderful and beautiful to see.”’ 

‘Ay, ay, I’ve know’d that, Mrs. 
Medd, I’ve knowed that, an’ a great 
peace it’s brought to my heart. Maggie 
has writ to me regular sin’ I’ve been 
away ; an’ mother she allays writ a word 
or two 0’ her own at the end, though 
mother’s no great skill in writin’, as you 
may remember, Mrs. Medd ; an’ gen’r’ly 
it was on’y t’ write in a kiss wi’ her own 
hand, but sometimes she wrote a text 0’ 
Scriptur’, an’ sometimes all she writ 
was, ‘God bless my pore boy ’— ay, an’ 
I’ve never doubted as he has blessed 
an’ kep’ me, Mrs. Medd ; I’msure, I’ve 
allays felt sure o’ that.”’ 

** And Maggie is very much respected 
and looked up to in the village,’ Mrs. 
Medd went on to say, not feeling at all 
ashamed of the tears that were rolling 
down her cheeks. ‘‘ Nobody has an ill 
word to say against her—nobody. 
She’s had more than one good offer of 
marriage ; but she says she’ll never 
marry, though I’ve a notion she may 
change her mind now you’ve come 
home again, Jacob ; and I’ve heard your 
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old master say as he’ll be glad to give 
you work again if you ask him for it. 
Why, it was only last week, when I was 
thinking of you, that Isaid to Maggie — 
I’ve often been to see her; she’s so 
sweet and modest in her ways it’s a 
blessing to go to her for an hour in the 
afternoon — and I said, speaking as if 
in fun, though I really was in earnest, 
‘ What’ll I buy you for a wedding gift, 
some day, Maggie ?’ but she wouldn’t 
answer in words, and when [I said, 
‘Well, Pll wait and ask Jacob,’ then 
the poor lass burst into tears, and I felt 
sorry as I’d spoken.”’ 

They scarcely caught what it was that 
Jacob said in reply to this. ‘* I’m thank- 
ful— your kindness — Mrs. Medd.”’ 


VIII. 

HE went round by the old mill and 
the fir plantation to get home. By this 
road he was less likely to meet any one 
than he would have been had he made 
his way by the more direct course 
through the village. It was still early 
in the night, and the villagers were sure 
to be about. 

His mental faculties seemed to grow 
suddenly stagnant, and he scarcely 
thought of anything during that dream- 
like journey to the little cottage on the 
cleared space among the trees on the 
slope of the hill. He rested several 
times before he got there. Not that he 
felt physically tired; yet there was a 
strange weakness upon him. ‘I sup- 
pose it’s the spring weather,’’ he said to 
himself ; ‘* I allays did feel onfit i’ the 
spring.”’ 

But he got to the cottage at last. A 
bright light was shining from the win- 
dow of the room in which Jacob had sat 
with his mother that evening on which 
he had heard of Maggie’s affliction. He 
stepped in softly among the flowers (the 
garden seemed to be in beautiful order) 
and stood by the window to listen, for 
he was at a loss to understand the lack 
of courage from which he suffered. 
Some one was reading in the room. It 
was Maggie reading to his mother. 
Jacob’s heart seemed as though it must 
burst within him as he crept close up to 
the window and listened to that dear 
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voice once more. And these are the 
words which he heard Maggie read : — 

*¢¢ And he turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman? I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: 
but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but 
this woman since the time I came in 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint : but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given; for she loved much: but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little. And he said unto her, Thy sins 
are forgiven.’ ”’ 

But Maggie stopped reading suddenly. 

‘* Did you hear that, Maggie ?”’ Ja- 
cob’s mother said. 

‘‘T thought I heard a noise at the 
window, mother,’ Maggie replied. 
‘*T’ll see if there’s anybody there.” 

‘¢ Oh, if it should be Jacob !”’ the lis- 
tening man heard his mother say. 

The blind was pulled aside ; a bright 
light shone forth. But Jacob was not 
at the window. He was softly opening 
the door of the old home. 


de Boutogne. 


From The National Review. 
NOTRE-DAME DE BOULOGNE. 

BouLoGNE has been the scene of 
many and great political events. It 
is believed to be the port from which 
Julius Cesar set out to invade Britain, 
and at least three great armies have 
since been assembled there for the same 
purpose. It was from this base that 
Philip Augustus attempted a second 
conquest in the reign of John; it was 
on these sands that Caligula gathered 
shells to be produced at Rome as Brit- 
ish spoil; and it must have been the 
very evil genius of historical repetition 
that persuaded Napoleon to cast med- 
als 1 commemorating, anticipatorily, the 


1 They bear the inscription ‘‘ Déscente en Angle- 
terre, Frappée A Londres, 1804.’ One of the very 
few known to be in existence is in the Boulogne 
| Museum. 
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success of the great army that he had 
collected on these heights. It has been 
the object, on the other hand, of fre- 
quent attack by English kings. It has 
been the scene of treaties, marriages, 
and royal functions without number. 
Kings have arrived here as fugitives ; 
kings have arrived here in triumph. 
But none of these incidents can compare 
in secular importance with the advent 
of Notre-Dame. 


Comme la Vierge & Boulogne arriva 
Dans un bateau que la mer apporta 
En l’an de grace ainsi que l’on comptoit 
Pour lors au vrai six cens et trente trois. 


So, tersely, after the fashion of the 
time, was recorded on an old tapestry 
the advent of the miraculous statue 
which was promptly accepted by the 
Boulonnais as their tutelary icon — and 
not by the Boulonnais only but by all 
Picardy and Artois. So great did her 
renown become that devout Parisians 
who were in the habit of making annual 
pilgrimage to her shrine conceived the 
idea (A.D. 1320) of establishing on the 
banks of the Seine an affiliated church 
where they might worship her in case 
accident prevented their journeying to 
the sea, The new church was built at 
a village called Ménus, which was re- 
christened Boulogne-sur-Seine in honor 
of its new patroness; and so Notre- 
Dame de Boulogne became godmother 
to the famous Bois which is now re- 
sorted to from motives so curiously 
different. 

But we are anticipating. Let us 
ascertain the facts about her advent 
before we go on to record her triumphs. 

** About the year 633, then, under the 
reign of King Dagobert, there came into 
the harbor a vessel without sailors or 
oars, which the sea seemed anxious to 
respect by its remarkable calmness. <A 
light that shone on this vessel was a 
signal which attracted several persons 
tosee what it contained. They found 
there an image of the Holy Virgin 
. . . holding the infant Jesus on her left 
arm. The image had in its face some- 


thing indescribably majestic and divine, 
which seemed on the one hand to re- 
press the insolence of the waves and 
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on the other to invite the veneration of 
men. But while the novelty of this 
spectacle enraptured those whom curios- 
ity had attracted to the shore, the Holy 
Virgin caused no less delight in the 
hearts of others who were assembled at 
the time in the chapel of the High town 
to offer their accustomed prayers ; for, 
appearing visibly to these, she an- 
nounced that the angels had, by a secret 
order of the Providence of God, con- 
ducted a vessel to their roadstead where 
her image would be found. This she 
ordered them to go and take, and set it 
up in that chapel as the place which 
she had chosen, and where she would 
receive forever the offerings and dem- 
onstrations of a special worship [effets 
et temoignages d’un culte tout particu- 
lier.]”?} 

So, with all reverence and faith has 
the legend been set down by one to 
whom the narration was clearly a labor 
of love. The worthy canon laments 


that those who witnessed the incidents 


have left no written account, so that he 
is ‘** reduced, like most historians who 
have treated of sacred images,’’ to have 
recourse to tradition ; but affirms that 
he can appeal in a sense to written tra- 
dition, since ‘‘ the tale is inserted in the 
oldest genealogies of the Counts of 
Boulogne”’ and preserved on the old 
tapestries which, in his time, still deco- 
rated the cathedral. He admits, in- 
deed, that both record and tradition fail 
him if he is asked whence the image 
came, but inclines to think it was an 
item of salvage from the wreck swept 
into Antioch and Jerusalem before the 
advancing Saracens, whose invasion of 
Asia Minor led to the transport of so 
many relics totheWest. Pure surmise, 
he admits, also, is the assumption that 
the image may have been St. Luke’s 
own workmanship ; though he feels, 
here, on surer ground, on account of its 
likeness to the famous image of Lo- 
retto which every one admits to have 
come from the hands of that apostle ! 

It is perhaps significant that the inci- 
dent should coincide with the reign of a 


1 Histoire de Notre-Dame de Boulogne, Par M. 
Antoine Le Roy, Chanoine et Archidiacre de Bou- 
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king under whom there is said to have 
been a certain recrudescence of pa- 
ganism, and when the help of such a 
miracle might obviously be useful to 
the exponents of a struggling creed. 
Howsoever this may be, the object 
was fulfilled. Notre-Dame de Boulogne 
overcame all competition, and her sub- 
sequent history has been identified with 
that of the citadel she chose. The 
chapel in which she was first placed is 
said to have been built by Clothaire II. 
on the site of a ‘Roman temple. There 
have since been many reconstructions 
and many demolitions. Kings have 
decked her; Huguenots have buried 
her in a manure heap. The Countess 
Ida, mother of Godfrey de Bouillon, 
built for her a cathedral, which the En- 
glish ruined. Louis XI. made her 
suzerain of the county, and did homage 
to her for the fief. Henry VIII. of 
England carried her off into a captivity 
as dramatic as that of the Goddess 
Nana in Elam; but pestilence deci- 
mated the English garrison, and she was 
restored by the treaty of Capécure. 
Reinstated in her fane, miracles and 
pilgrimages forthwith began again ; and 
her renown grew —till the Revolution 
of 1793 involved image and cathedral 
in a common ruin. The building was 
confiscated as national property, sold 
and rased. The image was desecrated, 
mutilated, and burnt ; not wholly so, 
however, even yet; for a pious visitor 
managed to rescue one hand, which has 
taken the place of the very statue in the 
estimation of the faithful. A morsel of 
this relic, labelled ‘‘ Fragment de la 
main de Vancienne statue miraculeuse 
de Notre-Dame,’’ is exhibited in the 
new cathedral, while the hand itself is 
preserved among the treasures of the 
sacristy. Besides, 


You may break, you may shatter, the vase 
if you will ; 

But the scent of the roses will cling to it 
still. 


Virtue has not gone out of the spot even 
with the burning of the image, any more 
than with the destruction of the suc- 
cessive buildings that gave it shelter. 
Pilgrimages are still made to the shrine ; 
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children are vowed to Notre-Dame on 
her altar ; the entrance to her sanctuary 
is hung with votive tablets; and the 
fisher-folk especially consider her their 
guardian and patroness. She helps her 
Boulonnais in ways many and various. 
She helped the peasants of Ambleteuse 
(in 1778) during the prevalence of a 
sattle-plague, as witnessed a votive 
offering of a silver cow which stood be- 
fore her altar before the desecration of 
93. She protected others of her vota- 
ries during the war of 1870, 


Quam votiva testantur fana tabella. 


But she is above all things Queen of the 
Seas. 

‘* France,’’ says M. de Montrond, in 
a pleasant little brochure written in 
eulogy of Notre-Dame, ‘‘in a century 
justly called le sitcle de Marie, has been 
anxious to show the world that she is 
more than ever devoted to her ancient 
patroness. Placed at her two portals 
on the south and on the north, [the 
cathedrals] of Notre-Dame de la Garde 
on the Mediterranean and Notre-Dame 
de Boulogne on the ocean appear like 
two great thrones raised to her august 
sovereign. The stranger who ap- 
proaches our coasts from what sea 
soever he may come, learns at a first 
glance that he has set foot in the 
royaume de Marie, on a land honored 
by recurring marvels of her pity and 
her love.” It is the utterance of an 
enthusiast ; but it is probably as rep- 
resentative as the anarchic atheism of 
Belleville. It is representative, at any 
rate, of the mariners of Boulogne. St. 
Pierre is their parish church; a Cal- 
vaire on the heights, near the site 
of the tower erected by Caligula as a 
memorial of the expedition he did not 
accomplish, is decorated with their fre- 
quent offerings ; a little chapel called 
Jésus Flagellé, not far from the well in 
which the image lay hidden during the 
Huguenot ascendency, is a favorite re- 
sort of matelottes bent on praying for 
their husbands’ safety. But Notre- 
Dame de Boulogne stands in reserve 
behind all, as her cathedral towers over 
the city at its feet. 
‘Tl se célébrait & Athénes,”’ remarks 
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Voltaire, ‘‘grand nombre de fétes ; 
and the same may assuredly be said of 
Boulogne. It is a favorite delusion in 
England that the French are irreligious ; 
and they retaliate by calling us hypo- 
critical. Well, these things are pre- 
sumably matters of temperament and 
conviction. If it be of the essence of 
religion to regard the world as a vale of 
sorrow, then our neighbors are certainly 
not religious ; for they take, on the 
whole, rather a cheerful view of reli- 
gion. Their ideas differ from our own 
in regard to saints and ceremonies. But 
if experience has taught one to look on 
these things as details —if we can per- 
suade ourselves that religion is a thing 
apart from candlesticks, and may exist 
independently even of birettas or bap- 
tismal immersion — one may bring one- 
self to believe that the French are, in 
their way, as religious as ourselves. At 
any rate, if pilgrimages and processions 
and an immense veneration for their 
‘* Lady’? are indications of religious 
sentiment, there is no lack of it in the 
3oulonnais. People who are impressed 
only by one side of the story are apt to 
talk as though the whole country turned 
atheist in 1793. But a spring that has 
been compressed is apt to start up with 
a rebound, and some such explanation 
may be conceived of that terrible up- 
heaval. Was the reverence for religious 
things any more real in the days when, 
as Saint-Foix relates, ‘‘the marshals of 
France, the dukes, and other consider- 
able persons who lived in a parish did 
not join personally in the processions, 
but sent a lackey in livery with a torch 
to which was attached an escutcheon 
with their armorial bearings’? ? Do we 
not seem to be reading, rather, of the 
queen or the Prince of Wales sending a 
carriage to the funeral of some distin- 
guished peer? Yet Saint-Foix is writ- 
ing of the Féte-Dieu ; of a festival not 
in honor of St. Joseph, or of any lesser 
saint, or even of the Virgin Mary, but 
of the Corpus Christi— of Christ him- 
self. There is, at least, no nonsense of 
that sort when, now, on the second 
Sunday after Pentecost a great proces- 
sion starts from the Church of St. 
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Nicholas to perambulate Boulogne. The 
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chief emblem may perhaps recall a time 
when ferie were held in honor of the 
sun-god, though the disc has incorpo- 
rated and is now dominated by the cross ; 
it has suggested to others the Roman 
ensign with its cross-piece and orbicular 
shield in which was often placed the 
image of a god. But these are antiqua- 
rian fancies. The function before us, 
as we all know, was instituted by Pope 
Urban, in honor of the Host, and 
promptly took rank as one of the great- 
est festivals of the Church. 

It isa curious instance of continuity, 
that the distinction which prevailed in 
the days of the Romans seems to prevail 
still between the high town and the low 
town in this ancient city. Within the 
enceinte on the hill dwelt the governing 
race ; here were temple and preetorium, 
magistrate, soldier, and priest, while 
the conquered Morinians lived along 
the low ground on the river bank. It 
took long, we are told, for the amalga- 
mation to be effected, and traditions of 
the past seem to linger even yet. For 
the Hauteville still considers itself re- 
ligious and superior. Here are the 
municipal offices on the very site of 
the old pretorium; here is the great 
-athedral on the very site of the ancient 
temple ; here are the country houses of 
the gentry ; here is the odor of sanctity 
that always prevails in a cathedral close. 
The Hauteville calls the Basseville libre- 
penseur, and pities it. The Basseville 
calls the Hauteville cagot, and laughs at 
it. At Carnival time, for instance, the 
Basseville rejoices while the Hauteville 
laments over its frivolity. The popula- 
tion of the Basseville goes wild in Feb- 
ruary ; and it is a curious instance of 
the force of fashion and of the contrary 
nature of things that, while rich En- 
glish people will go to Nice to see the 
battle of flowers, and less rich people 
read enviously of their doings, the lat- 
ter never think of running over to a 
town which can be reached in three 
hours and a half from Charing Cross, to 
get an idea of what Carnival may be like. 
There was a time when “ Fat Sunday ” 
was kept in England as Fat Tuesday 
(mardi gras) is now kept in France ; 
but that was in the days when we still 
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were merry. The Carnival has died out 
here, now; died out with the may- 
poles and morris dances, and many less 
regrettable legacies of a less utilitarian 
past. But there is assuredly no menace, 
yet, of its extinction at Boulogne. Sur- 
vival whether it be of the Bacchanalia 
of the South, amalgamated whether 
these may have been with the Yule 
feasts of the North — certain it is that 
masquerade and dancing did, on those 
occasions, greatly prevail, and that 
masquerades and dancing prevail greatly 
still, in February, at Boulogne. Even 
pancakes —faint reminiscence of the 
days when Shrove Tuesday had a mean- 
ing—only survive in England; but 
they are de rigueur at Boulogne. The 
whole population eats pancakes and 
sends pancakes about to its friends, 
while at least half the population goes 
about singing : — 


Ah, Mardi Gras! Ah, Mardi Gras! 
Mardi Gras ne t’en vas pas, 
Nous mangerons des crépes. 
Mardi Gras ne t’en vas pas 
On nous n’en mangerons pas, 
Ah, Mardi Gras, — etc. 


The streets are full of masquers who 
amuse themselves by chaffing the un- 
masked. Neither man, woman, nor 
child may escape ; and man, woman, 
and child had better chaff back, lest 
their misery be made greater. My 
landlady told me that, having on one 
occasion set down a dish of pancakes 
outside her lodgers’ door while she 
went in to change the plates, certain 
masquers passing by took the opportu- 
nity to rush up and carry them off, 
loyally bringing back the empty plate, 
however, in the evening. Littré de- 
rives Saxxoc from the Sanscrit baksha, 
to eat, because the fire devours sacri- 
fices, and fire is a symbol of the sun ; 
and so Bacchus is traced back to Osiris, 
who was the God of the Sun and of 
fertility. Modern priests have per- 
suaded their flocks to sing ‘* Ah, Mardi 
Gras’? instead of ‘*‘ Evoé Bacchus ;”’ 
but these masquerade and dance, and 
eat pancakes still ; and the mummers 
carry round an image of Mardi Gras, 





which they wind up by burning or/acolytes bearing censer and bénitier, 
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throwing into the Liane, as the whim 
seizes them, at midnight on that third 
day of the festival. And on the follow- 
ing morning Boulogne resumes its toil. 

Then there is the great festival of the 
Quartier Marin, in the beginning of sum- 
mer. St. Peter being the especial pro- 
tector of fishermen, it is at the church 
dedicated to him that the procession 
naturally originates. The whole sea- 
faring population is en féte for the occa- 
sion. Matelots and matelottes, pécheurs 
and pécheuses, lend character and color 
by their well-known costumes ; nets con- 
taining glittering fish festoon the streets; 
anchors and models of boats are among 
the emblems displayed ; groups of school 
children, sons and daughters, for the 
most part, of sea-faring men, carry de- 
vices of their craft. Nor does St. Peter 
monopolize the honors ; for the banner 
and image of the Queen of the Seas fig- 
ure as prominently as the keys among 
the insignia displayed. The old statue 
of Notre-Dame de Boulogne carried a 
silver herring in its hand, and the fact 
may perhaps point to a day when an- 
other lady governed the function over 
which St. Peter now presides. It was 
an image of Cybele that was washed in 
the Almo every spring, in ancient 
Rome ; and that ceremony also was 
transferred to St. Peter when new 
names were given to many of these old 
forms. 

But this is not all, and one is tempted 
to wonder whether the rite has not, for 
some reason, been cut in half ; for there 
is performed, on the following Sunday, 
a ceremony which is surely but a com- 
plement of the foregoing. The Béné- 
diction de la Mer is among the favorite 
and traditional observances of Bou- 
logne ; and, though strange to our eyes, 
is as natural to fisher-folk as prayers for 
rain or harvest thanksgiving among an 
agricultural population. That also orig- 
inates at St. Peter’s, but is remarkable 
for the absence of insignia either of 
the saint or of Our Lady. The cere- 
mony last month was, at any rate, 
severe in its simplicity for the Roman 
Church. Preceded only by the usual 
Swiss carrying the crucifix, and by 
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and accompanied by a modest proces- 
sion, the old curé took his stand on the 
seashore near the edge of the advancing 
tide, and intoned the short ritual in 
which a blessing is invoked on the sea 
and on its harvest for the approaching 
season. A great cross traced in the 
sands concludes the brief ceremony, 
and women and children rush up to 
cross themselves with the wave that 
flows over the sacred symbol. For 
there were crowds of onlookers if there 
were not many participants in the rite ; 
nor, indeed, was the least quaint part 
of the proceedings the arrival on the 
sands, some minutes beforehand, of a 
forerunner blowing a horn to give warn- 
ing that the ceremony was about to be 
performed. 

The function is scarcely unique — 
something similar, for instance, occurs 
at Capri, at the opening of the coral- 
fishing ; but it is certainly a curious 
and interesting survival. Nor is this 
the only occasion on which the cere- 
mony is performed; and if Notre- 
Dame has been shorn, in this instance, 
of a prerogative she recovers it later, 
for the sea is blessed again during the 
great autumn festival which is held 
specially in her honor and when her 
boat-borne image, her banner, and her 
colors hold supreme possession of the 
field. The rite is not singular to Bou- 
logne, but is celebrated equally at Por- 
tel and Equihen and, I believe, at other 
fishing towns along the coast. Nor is 
it a little curious to learn from Mr. 
Hall Caine that it was practised until 
quite recently by the fishermen of the 
Isle of Man, where Bishop Wilson 
(1698-1755) began, we are told, or re- 
vived ‘“‘a form of service so beautiful, 
so picturesque, and withal so Manx,’’ 
that few will fail to sympathize in his 
regret at its extinction. ‘* The beach 
dotted over with people —old men in 
their curranes and undyed stockings, 
leaning on their sticks ; children playing 
with the shingle; young women in 
groups, dressed in sickle-shaped white 
sun-bonnets, and with petticoats tucked 
up ; old women in long blue homespun 
cloaks’? in the background; while in 
the centre is ‘‘a wide circle of fisher- 
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men, men and boys of all sizes and 
sorts, from the old admiral of the her- 
ring-fleet to the lad that helps the cook 
—rude figures in blue, with great sea- 
boots. They are on their knees on the 
sand, with their knitted caps on their 
rusty faces, and in the middle of them, 
standing in an old broken boat, is the 
bishop, himself bareheaded, white- 
haired, and with upturned face, praying 
for the fishing season that is about to be- 
gin.”’ Mr. Caine speaks of it all as dis- 
tinctively Manx ; and Manx, no doubt, 
it was in local color and adaptation. 
But the story might evidently, as regards 
its essence, have been written of Artois. 


All this, however, is digression. 
Revenons & Notre Dame : — patrona nos- 


tra singularis as the Boulonnais have 
maintained, and as an inscription over 
the Porte des Dunes continues to attest 
and affirm. The pilgrimages to her 
shrine during the month of August mark 
the great climacteric of the Boulogne 
season, and the grand procession during 
the Festival of the Assumption is her 
crowning triumph. Jean d’Ypres, in 
his chronicles of Saint-Bertin, says the 
numerous miracles which were done at 
Boulogne in the year 1212 “ attracted a 
great concourse of people from all parts 
of the country,” and the pilgrimages 
became a habit from that date. But it 
may be permitted one to surmise that 
some things which happened during the 
thirteenth century helped to consolidate 
the custom. Philip Augustus gave rich 
gifts to the chapel of Notre-Dame while 
he was watching (A.D. 1213) the assem- 
bly of the expedition for the invasion of 
England. Our own Henry III. was de- 
tained here some time by bad weather, 
on his way home from Gascony mn De- 
cember, 1254. Saint Louis had an 
interview here with Simon de Montfort, 
in the course of his mediatory attempts 
to compose the barons’ war. No 
than five kings and four queens assem- 
bled here in 1308 to witness Edward the 
Second’s ill-starred marriage with Isa- 
bella of France ; and the visits of all 
these personages to the shrine of Notre- 
Dame conduced, without doubt, to the 
spread of her renown. The pilgrim- 


less 


ages were subject, however, to many 
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They were 


interruptions. 
the wars of Edward III. 
stopped when Henry VIII. carried off 


the statue into captivity. They were 
interrupted again during the Huguenot 
troubles that led to her sojourn at Hon- 
vault, and were threatened with extinc- 
tion by the Revolution of 1793. But 
she has risen, as we have seen, trium- 
phant after every submergence. A 
hand, at least, of the miraculous image 
has survived the sacrilegious onslaught 
of the mob; her cathedral has been 
rebuilt on a scale worthy of her renown ; 
and her devotees flock in again, as of 
old, from all the surrounding region. 
More than two hundred towns and par- 
ishes —from Calais to Abbeville, and 
from Lille to Montreuil —sent repre- 
sentatives, last year, to the August fes- 
tival. England even contributed a 
contingent, which was met on the quay 
by the Catholic clergy who went in pro- 
cession to welcome it. The pilgrims 
came in coteries, each township con- 
tributing its group. And each group, 
accompanied by its curé, marches in 
procession to the cathedral, where it is 
received by the basilical clergy, and 
chants the ‘Salve Regina’ in honor 
of the Queen of Heaven and of the 
Seas. 

Mass and sermon are matters of course 
on any such occasion; but a really strik- 
ing feature is the veneration accorded 
in this nineteenth century to the hand 
which is reputed to have been saved 
from the desecration of 1793. ‘‘ After 
mass [I am quoting from the official 
programme] the pilgrims range them- 
selves in two lines to go and salute the 
venerated image of Our Lady in its 
sanctuary, and to kiss the hand of the 
miraculous statue of Notre-Dame de 
Boulogne, precious relic saved from the 
fury of our revolutions.”” And the 
‘athedral itself is decorated as befits the 
occasion. Hung throughout its length 
with banners on which ‘*‘ Ave Regina,”’ 
** Ave Maria,”’ and the monogram of 
Mary are naturally conspicuous, the 
magnificent altar given by Prince Tor- 
lonia draped with diaphonous hangings 
of white and blue spangled with silver 
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the favorite colors of the 
Virgin, while the screen which usually 
shuts off her chapel is drawn aside, 
opening up the whole length of the 
nave and disclosing at its extremity a 
simulacrum of the image whose sanctity 
still impregnates the locality —the coup 
d@ ceil is perfect and worthy of the hyper- 
dulia which has gathered in the course 
of ages around the idealized successor 
of the great goddess of old. 

The pilgrimages begin, as we have 
seen. with the Festival of the Assump- 
tion, and continue during the ensuing 
fortnight. They fall, too, by one of 
those coincidences which have permitted 
the reconciliation of not a few incongru- 
ous elements, on the occasion of the 
autumn fair which is held on the Boule- 
yard under the city walls ; so that Bou- 
logne is doubly en féte. Every one 
knows the picture in which Frith has 
preserved the leading features of the 
great procession; but not even his 
brush could give prominence to all the 
varied aspects of such an assembly. 
Besides, last year was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the consecration of the 
new cathedral, so that the concourse of 
pilgrims was larger and the whole func- 
tion more gorgeous even than usual. 
Every Catholic country has its proces- 
sions; but every region has its local 
color; and the distinctive features at 
Boulogne, beside the insignia and relics 
of Notre-Dame, are the emblems of sea- 
faring life and the costumes of the 
matelottes ; especially the matelottes ! 

The nineteenth century is a terrible 
leveller ; and the rising generation are 
said to be growing ashamed of the great 
ear-drops, the dainty, three-cornered 
shawls, and the vast cap-frills that go 
to make up the traditional costume of 
their mothers. There is nothing so 
hideous that a woman will not don for 
fashion, and it would seem that there is 
nothing so picturesque that she will not 
abandon. Else, if these girls could see 
themselves as others see them, they 
would hesitate before sacrificing every- 
thing to uniformity. There are mate- 
lottes at Portel and Equihen also ; and 
if, as is often the case, the dress linger 
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on in the villages after it has vanished 
from the town, artists may console 
themselves with the reflection that it is 
the best that will survive. For the 
dress of the Portelaises is even more 
striking than that of their sisters. It 
is practically the same in “cut ;” but 
their skirts are red instead of the nor- 
mal black, and their fichus remind one 
of highly ornamented Satsuma. The 
Portel contingent opened the procession 
which set out from the cathedral to 
perambulate Boulogne on August 23, 
1891 ; and the following transcript from 
the official programme may enable those 
who have not chanced upon such a 
function to form an idea of the picture 
presented : — 
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The Swiss. 
The Cross and Acolytes. 
Group of Seamen. 
Banner of the Sacred Heart, carried by 
little boys. 

Banner of our Lord blessing children. 
Group of children carrying oriflammes. 
Group of girls carrying a basket of flowers. 
Banner of the Holy Angels; Group of 
Associates of the Holy Angels. 

An M (monogram of Mary) carried by girls. 
Banner of St. Joseph. 

Votive offering, group of girls in white. 
Banner of the Holy Rosary, group of girls 
in red and white. 

The mysteries of the Holy Rosary. 
Banner of Daughters of Mary. 
Group of girls in red. 

Banner of the Holy Family. 

Group of Associates of the Holy Family. 
The parochial clergy. 

Multiply by eight, for the number of 
parishes engaged, and you have an ap- 
proximate conception of the picture 
displayed as the great procession defiles 
through the Porte des Dunes. There 
are variations, of course, and speciali- 
ties. The parishioners of St. Michel 
distinguish themselves by an abundance 
of flowers. Saint Francois de Sales 
sends a group of dames-jardiniéres car- 
rying the ‘‘madone de Notre-Dame du 
Saint Sang’’ which is another cele- 
brated local image, and a group dressed 
as crusaders carrying a banner bearing 
the arms of Jerusalem — with reference, 
of course, to Godfrey de Bouillon, who 
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cent de Paul seems affected to the Sacré 
Ceur. Saint Nicholas contributed one 
of the most numerous contingents —a 
remarkably picturesque one. It was 
distinguished specially by groups of 
girls, representing various schools in 
the district ; and the fact that two of 
these groups were English might 
heighten the interest to the English on- 
looker. Nor was St. Pierre behind the 
rest, with its contingent of seamen and 
boys bearing models characteristic of 
their profession, its banner of Notre- 
Dame Auxiliatrice carried by mate- 
lottes in their characteristic dress, and 
its group of Daughters of Mary also 
with the banner of their patroness. 
But when all these have passed by, 
there comes yet another section, the 
most distinguished of all, and the 
most widely representative—the cor- 
tege d’honneur, having in its midst the 
famous hand of the miraculous statue, 
and a silver model of the boat in which 
it is supposed to have drifted to Bou- 
logne. Here are groups of old men 
pensioners of the Petites Sceurs des 
Pauvres ; Sisters of Saint Vincent de 
Paul in their dark blue gowns (vieux 
bleu de France) and curious white head- 
dress ; Sisters of St. Joseph in grey, 
with black veil and scapulary, white 
cord around the waist and black rosary 
pendant; Sisters de Bon Secours in 
sombre black, scarcely relieved by the 
edge of a white coif; Sisters de la 
Retraite Chrétienne in grey, as their 
pseudonym of Sceurs Grises implies. 
And then a succession of relics: relics 
of Ida, Countess of Boulogne, mother 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, and builder of 
the first church that had pretensions to 
be a cathedral; of St. Maxime, a fa- 
mous bishop and ‘secondary patron ”’ 
of the ancient diocese ; relics of other 
sanctified bishops, popes, and martyrs ; 
prominent among all, however, the fa- 
mous hand, surrounded by an escort of 
young girls who take in turns the honor 
of carrying it. It is hard to say whether 
the hand or the silver boat 1s the object 
of greater import, though the latter is 
indicated as the chief object in the dis- 



































play. Containing a statue of the Virgin 
crowned as Queen of Heaven and of the 
Seas, this is borne, as is most fit, by the 
sailors who trust so especially to her 
protection. It is followed by a group 
of the clergy of the diocese and other 
dignitaries of the Church. And then, 
last figure of all, supported by the 
canons of the cathedral, comes Mgr. 
Toulotte, the Bishop of Tagaste, a 
missionary from the regions of the 
Sahara, who has been preaching in be- 
half of Cardinal Lavigerie’s crusade, 
and to whom has been assigned the 
presidence and the post of honor on 
the present occasion ; a young man still 
—aman at any rate not past middle 
age, but pale and worn-looking ; a strik- 
ing figure, however, with gilded mitre 
and pastoral crook, and acolytes bearing 
the wings of his gorgeous robe ; and an 
object of intense interest to one section 
at least of the spectators ; for the most 
touching characteristic of the procession 
was the anxiety of mothers, nurses, 
and all who had children in charge, to 
present them for his blessing. ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me ;”’ not 
a little head was presented in vain. It 
was a constant succession of quick, 
short rushes, from this side and from 
that ; a constant outshoot from the ser- 
ried ranks of spectators of a woman 
lifting a child for the episcopal benedic- 
tion ; a perpetual ceremony of touching 
a little head, varied by an occasional 
sign of the cross to the address of the 
assembled crowd. It began with the 
first step of the outward march, and it 
lasted till the moment of return; the 
canons’ backs must have ached with 
catching up and presenting little waifs 
who came within range but had no one 
to lift them up—and the bishop him- 
self! one’s own hand and arm were 
inclined to ache for sympathy. 

The day of the procession is the last 
day of the fair. The pilgrimages con- 
tinue ; but the climax has been reached. 
The end comes a week later, and is 
marked by a Procession aux flambeaux 
through the labyrinth of the crypt 
(which has been surmised by some to 
be the very temple of Clothaire), end- 
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ing with a Salut Solennel to the central 


figure of the festival. Then the lilies 
are removed from around her shrine, 
and the flowers from before her altar ; 
and the silver boat is returned to the 
sacristy, and the pilgrimage is over. 
Vale Regina ! 

Plato was probably not first to recog- 
nize that, though it is a hard thing to 
get people to change radically their 
creed, it is easy to get them to accept 
new names if they are permitted to 
retain old things; but the utterance 
sounds almost prophetic in view of the 
hagiological transmutations that were to 
be effected during the ensuing age. 
And if ever the task is undertaken of 
tracing out these transmutations in de- 
tail, some of the most interesting results 
will assuredly be found to centre round 
the personality of Our Lady. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
there have come to be grouped around 
her, in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, all the higher attributes 
of the female divinities whose cult she 
has effaced. The Italian sailor calls on 
Madonna just as his ancestors appealed 
to Amphitrite or the Oceanides. It is 
good to pray to her in illness, as it was 
good to pray to Hygieia of old. And 
Dr. Draper? is surely premature in ask- 
ing who is there, now, that pays fees 
to a relic or goes to a saint-shrine to be 
cured, for the name of Notre-Dame de 
Lourdes rises spontaneously to our 
lips. Notre-Dame de St. Foy, whose 
image was found in the heart of an oak- 
tree, proclaims aloud that she has taken 
the place of a hamadryad. The legend 
told at Samer—of a white deer that 
came out of the forest to lead a proces- 
sion in honor of Notre-Dame _ being 
killed by the inhabitants after the cere- 
mony — seems to point not indistinctly 
to the end of the reign of Diana. The 
reconsecration of the temple of Cybele 
and Neptune, at Rome, to San Maria 
ad Martyres marks a theological trans- 
mutation as well as an artistic purpose 
to preserve a noble edifice. There is no 
more dramatic incident in the history of 
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the early Church than the proclamation 
of Mary as *“‘ Mother of God,’’ in the 
city once sacred to Artemis; nor is 
there a brighter wreath in its chaplet 
than the exquisite purity of the new 
ideal by which it has replaced the 
tainted cult of the Ephesian goddess. 
Much might be written—much_ has 
been written — about the true inward- 
ness of this change. Mr. Lecky! has 
pointed out that, whatever may be 
thought of its theological propriety, the 
Catholic reverence for the Virgin has 
done much to elevate and purify the 
ideal of women, and to soften the man- 
ners of men, exercising in this respect 
an influence which the pagan goddesses 
could never exercise because they were 
destitute of moral beauty. We may 
go further, and admit that the position 
gradually assigned to the Virgin as 
the female ideal was the consecration, 
(r expression of the new value that 
was attached to the feminine virtues. 
Yet it is also true that, in so far as pu- 
rity was one of those virtues, a higher 
standard had already been set up by the 
Germanic nation before Christianity 
had reached them ; nor can it be well 
maintained that the standard is higher 
among Catholic nations, where Mariola- 
try still prevails, than among the Prot- 
estants who have excluded it from their 
ritual. But this lands us at once in 
presence of the question whether it is 
the religion which makes the man or 
the man who makes the religion, and 
would lead us far beyond the scope of 
the present paper. We are concerned, 
here, with the Lady whom we find 
reigning at Boulogne through war and 
conquest and centuries of religious tur- 
moil and political strife, doing her part 
to furnish the world with a female ideal, 
and to “supply the ennobling element 
in that strange amalgam of religious, 
licentious, and military feeling which 
was formed around women in those 
chivalric ages ” 2 when her renown was 
at its greatest, and the importance of 
her favorite city at its height. 
R. 8. GUNDRY. 


1 History of European Morals, 
2 Thid. 
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From Temple Bar. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

ANY one who attempts to form a just 
estimate of the character of James 
Russell Lowell, must necessarily take 
into particular account his attitude and 
action in public affairs ; for here, more 
perhaps than in any other aspect, the 
distinguished sincerity and courage of 
the man are made visible. The same 
sincerity and courage did no doubt char- 
acterize him in his other relations. He 
was not afraid to speak out boldly on 
any subject. His literary criticisms are 
as fearless as his declarations on slav- 
ery and corrupt government. His judg- 
ment may be called in question, but 
never the honesty of his intention. In 
public affairs, however, even more than 
in things literary, bold speech and inde- 
pendent action cause a man to be 
branded. Men of letters form them- 
selves into cliques, but they have no 
such hard and fast party bonds as are 
borne by men of affairs. The indepen- 
dent politician is something of an Ish- 
mael among partisans and office-seekers. 
To his own country Mr. Lowell’s partic- 
ular service was that he was a politician 
without being a partisan ; a statesman 
who did not seek office. He belonged 
to those ‘‘ Independents” in politics 
whose place and function he has him- 
self described ; men who are called to 
“‘look after the politicians,’’ to ‘ ask 
disagreeable questions and to utter un- 
comfortable truths.’’ What we want, 
he said, 

Is an active class who will insist, in sea- 
son and out of season, that we shall have a 
country whose greatness is measured, not 
only by its square miles, its number of 
yards woven, of hogs packed, of bushels of 
wheat raised, not only by its skill to feed 
and clothe the body, but also by its power 
to feed and clothe the soul ; a country which 
shall be as great morally as it is materially. 


To do this was his own continual 
effort; and the party-leaders whose 
plans he may have thwarted, and the 
rank and file who think mostly as their 
leaders tell them to think, could not be 
expected to love him. He was often 
unpopular. Had he been a politician, 


i but less prominent, or not a politician 


























at all, itis likely his repute even as a 
man of letters and a man of wit would, 
among his countrymen, be higher than 
it now is. One cannot easily admire 
either the shaft of ridicule hurled 
against oneself or the person who hurls 
it. Now he is dead, much that is good 
will be said of him as a man of affairs ; 
but while he was yet a living force in 
American politics he had not that 
measure of honor in his own country 
which we, who look quietly on, feeling 
none of the friction, think was right- 
fully his due. 

Appreciated or not, this attitude of 
Mr. Lowell did much to purify the po- 
litical atmosphere of the United States. 
He was always on the right side, by 
which is meant, not that his ‘‘isms ”’ 
—and he had many — were always cor- 
rect, for as to that opinions differ, but 
that the spirit which actuated him, in 
advocacy and in antagonism alike, was 
a good and true spirit. He was one of 
those who converted the great Civil 
War from a war of faction to a war of 
principles, and during the progress of 
that war, he was constant in his en- 
deavor to keep the true issues that were 
at stake well to the front. More re- 
cently he helped to break the long as- 
cendency of the Republican party, when 
that ascendency had become corrupt. 
His was the broad view and the high 
aim. No petty intrigue for private gain 
could bias him. He took his stand on 
principle, and his single purpose was to 
secure its triumph. He was aman who 
felt strongly. He had prejudices of his 
own, difficult to shake. Men as good 
and wise as himself were often ranged 
against him. But withal he was one of 
those ‘‘men of character’? of whom 
imerson said they “ are the conscience 
of the society to which they belong.” 
Herein is the special service he was 
able to render to his own country. 

In his political action Mr. Lowell was 
avery decided American. He could be 
tolerant, at times could be intolerant, of 
the conduct of other nations ; but in 
either event his view of such conduct 
was from the American standpoint. 
The virtue of patriotism was never in 
any danger of dying in him. He was 
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not chary of pointing out their faults to 
his own people ; but when the occasion 
came was prompt to back America 
against the world. For heroism any- 
where he had a keen instinct, but of the 
American hero he could speak only in 
superlatives. Abraham Lincoln was a 
man worthy of every one’s admiration 
for his honesty, which was invariable if 
not always for sagacity ; but if Abraham 
Lincoln had not been an American, he 
could hardly have appeared to Mr. 
Lowell’s eyes, not simply a great man 
ora very great man, but as one ‘* whom 
posterity will recognize as the wisest 
and most bravely human of modern 
times.”” And if Benjamin Franklin 
had not been an American, it is not 
likely Mr. Lowell would have failed to 
prick the popular superstition about one 
who, setting aside his other demerits, 
was the father of that corrupt political 
system of ‘ spoils to the victor,’’ which, 
when practised by the modern politi- 
cian, Mr. Lowell has been the foremost 
to denounce. 

The same intensity of American 
spirit shows itself in the second series 
of ‘*The Biglow Papers.” These pa- 
pers were written during the Civil War, 
when the relations between America 
and England were so severely strained. 
In particular, it will be remembered, 
the seizure of two Confederate commis- 
sioners on board a British steamer, by a 
Federal war-vessel, caused much ex- 
citement and the demand was promptly 
and resolutely made by the British gov- 
ernment that the men should be given 
up. England’s known or alleged sym- 
pathy with the rebellion was taken to 
explain her action, which, however, was 
quite lawful and, as was afterwards ad- 
mitted, justified. Meantime, prepara- 
tions for war were actually in progress 
before the government at Washington 
yielded. The event gave Thackeray 
occasion for one of his ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers,”’ in which he reviewed the oc- 
currence, and approved the result. His 
may have been the British standpoint, 
but even if so, his statement was made 
with dignity and a judicial recognition 
of the merits and the provocation on 
both sides. In contrast is the Amer- 
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ican view, as set forth by Mr. Lowell, in 
the name of Hosea Biglow :— 
I tell you, England’s law on sea an’ land, 
Has ollers ben I’ve got the heaviest hand ; 
and this in spite of the fact that in the 
particular matter under discussion, En- 
gland not only claimed the right, but 
had her claim allowed by America. 
Hosea Biglow himself admits, although 
as ungraciously as possible : — 
We giv’ the critters back, John, 
’Cos Abram thought ’twas right ; 
It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 
Provokin’ us to fight. 

No doubt there was ‘ bullyin’ clack ”’ 
on both sides of the ocean just then ; 
but the point to be noted is that while 
our own broad-minded Thackeray could, 
even in the heat of the moment, rise 
superior to it here, Mr. Lowell who, as 
a man of letters and of culture might be 
fairly classed with Thackeray, became, 
where the interests of his own country 
were opposed to those of another, a fiery 
partisan. 

When we turn from Lowell the man of 
affairs to Lowell the man of letters, there 
is still some of the same American bias, 
but it is much subdued. Every mother 
thinks her own child has at least some 
slight superiority over all other children. 
Men and women possessed of the patri- 
otic spirit in far less abundance than 
Mr. Lowell, are disposed to thank God 
for their nationality, whatever it may 
be; to think gratefully sometimes, 
“This is my own, my native land.” 
After allowing for such a natural bent, 
Mr. Lowell proved himself to be, in the 
sphere of letters, less a citizen of Amer- 
ica than a citizen of the world. It has 
been said of him that he was more Brit- 
ish than American, by persons who 
think American literature to be genuine 
must have its peculiar and distinctive 
flavor strongly indicated, forgetting that 
American literature as a separate thing 
has existed for scarcely a hundred 
years, and that it and British literature 
have their ancestry in common. Mr. 


Lowell is as well entitled as Mr. Furni- 
vall to claim Shakespeare ; Professor 
Masson has no rights in Milton which 
he may not share. 


When he discusses 
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Wordsworth he does, indeed, pass into 
a phase of English literature which is 
not American, but Wordsworth, if Brit- 
ish born, belongs to the world. Unless 
an American student limits himself to 
the extremely modern literature of his 
country, to such authors as Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Howells, he is of ne- 
cessity on the same ground as the Brit- 
ish student. Consequently, if Mr. 
Lowell the man of letters is not distine- 
tively American, it is because he is 
cosmopolitan, not because he is British. 
When we read his essays closely, we 
certainly do find that what he has writ- 
ten even of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, has a touch and 
tone essentially American. That is to 
say, a British writer as nearly his par- 
allel as possible, would not have said 
the same things, or, saying them, would 
have said them in a different way. But 
then an essay written under pine-trees 
would no doubt absorb some flavor dif- 
ferent from an essay written under the 
light imparted by the ‘‘ midnight oil.” 
If nowhere else, Mr. Lowell’s turns of 
expression, and the illustrations he 
uses, must have been determined by 
his American environment. 

As a writer on literary subjects, 
whether as student or critic, Mr. Low- 
ell had an immense advantage in his 
way of putting things. His wit, his fine 
style, vigorous and direct, like the man 
himself, his genius for happy phrases, 
display his ideas in the best manner. 
When one has a good thing to say, it is 
surely a great gain to be able to say it in 
an attractive way. There would doubt- 
less be fewer ‘*mute inglorious Mil- 
tons ’’ but for difficulties in the way of 
clear and emphatic expression which no 
external circumstance of birth and train- 
ing can account for. On the other hand, 
a smart style, with little or nothing 
behind it, has made some men’s reputa- 
tions. The parable of ‘that blessed 
word Mesopotamia,’ has an extended 
significance. Mr. Lowell knew well 
the value of afine style. His references 
to the subject are frequent. Thus, 
speaking of Chaucer, he says, “It is 
not merely what he has to say, but even 














more the agreeable way he has of say- 
ing it, that captivates our attention ;”’ 
and in another place he affirms that ‘‘ to 
make beautiful conceptions immortal by 
exquisiteness of phrase is to be a poet.” 
Without style, wit is impossible and 
wisdom seriously handicapped ; but in 
this particular the wit and wisdom of 
Mr. Lowell were well equipped. Here 
are a few specimens : — 

Truth, after all, wears a different face to 
everybody, and it would be too tedious to 
wait till all were agreed. She is said to be 
at the bottom of a well, for the very reason, 
perhaps, that whoever looks down in search 
of her sees his own image at the bottom, 
and is persuaded not only that he has seen 
the goddess, but that she is far better look- 
ing than he had imagined. 

Let us be of good cheer, however, re- 
membering that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never come. 

This reads like, and was probably a 
prose rendering of Emerson’s quatrain : 
Some of your hurts you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived ; 
But what torments of grief you endured 

For evils which never arrived. 

Compromise makes a good umbrella, but 
a poor roof. 

That vindictive love of virtue which 
spreads the stool of repentance with thistle- 
burrs before they invite the erring to seat 
themselves therein. 

If Mr. Lowell used his keen wit for 
the amusement of the world, it was 
only to further his main purpose of in- 
structing or admonishing it. Exter- 
nally there may have been lightness, 
but underneath lay a deep and serious 
meaning. ‘*The Biglow Papers” are 
terribly in earnest ; no external light- 
ness can hide that. Every joke in 
‘“‘The Fable for Critics’? is touched 
with bitterness. At no time did Mr, 
Lowell abandon himself to that light, 
irresponsible enjoyment which is the 
charm of Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
laughed at the follies of mankind, but 
there was sorrow in his laugh. It was 
wholly unlike Swift’s laugh of scorn on 
the one hand and Holmes’s laugh of 
glee on the other. He could not in the 


least degree assume Shakespeare’s atti- 
tude as he described it : — 
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He was essentially an observer and artist, 
and incapable of partisanship. The pas- 
sions, actions, sentiments, whose character 
and results he delighted to watch and re- 
produce, are those of man in society as it 
existed ; and 1t no more occurred to him to 
question the right of that society to exist 
than to criticise the divine ordination of the 
seasons. His business was with men as 
they were, not with man as he ought to be. 


Mr. Lowell could not rest satisfied to 
contemplate the world after this man- 
ner. The inquiry continually present 
in his mind was that with which Shake- 
speare did not concern himself — what 
man ought to be. The spirit of the 
reformer permeated him in all he did ; 
and it was his keen sense of humor and 
his abundance of animal spirits which 
prevented him from being a reformer 
as stern and solemn as any of his an- 
cestral Puritans. 

As a literary critic, Mr. Lowell was at 
his best excellent, but he was liable to 
serious lapses. According to Thoreau : 

We are enabled to criticise others only 
when we are different from and in a given 
particular superior to them ourselves. By 
our aloofness from men and their affairs we 
are enabled to overlook and criticise them. 
There are but few men who stand on the 
hills by the roadside. 


Mr. Lowell fulfils the condition in many 
cases. He fulfils it when he discusses 
Wordsworth and Fielding ; but hardly 
so effectually with, for example, Cole- 


ridge. There was enough kinship be- 
tween himself and Wordsworth to 


secure his sympathy, and enough aloof- 
ness for him to discern his defects and 
give them their proper relation to the 
poet’s character and _ performance. 
Wordsworth, says Mr. Lowell, “‘ when 
at his best startles and waylays as only 
genius can;”’ and again, “ His finest 
utterances do not merely nestle in the 
ear by virtue of their music, but in the 
soul and life, by virtue of their mean- 
ing.”’ This is true and finely stated ; 
none the less because Mr. Lowell 
plainly declares Wordsworth’s limita- 
tions : “‘ There is no admittedly great 
poet, in placing whom we are forced to 
acknowledge so many limitations, and 
to make so many concessions.”” The 
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final impression left on the mind by 
Mr. Lowell’s criticism is entirely just, 
namely that Wordsworth ‘* was not an 
artist in the strictest sense of the word ; 
neither was Isaiah ; but he had a rare 
gift, the capability of being greatly in- 
spired.”’ 

If Mr. Lowell could understand 
Wordsworth so well it might be sup- 
posed he would show an equal apprecia- 
tion of Coleridge, who, as a poet, was 
so much more artistic, and, as a thinker, 
was surely a man after Mr. Lowell’s 
own heart, or at least was one of the 
inspirers of the philosophic school to 
which Mr. Lowell belonged. Nor was 
he without words of praise. He admit- 
ted that in criticism Coleridge ‘‘ was a 
teacher and interpreter whose service 
was incalculable,” and that ‘‘ many of 
his hints and suggestions are more 
pregnant than whole treatises ;”’ but 
the total impression he leaves is pre- 
cisely the reverse of that left in the case 
of Wordsworth ; it is the impression, 
not of a great man with certain limita- 
tions, but of infinite possibilities hope- 
lessly wrecked ; and the discussion ends 
in a strain of moral platitudinizing, 
more like the utterance of one of Doc- 
tor Oliver Wendell Holmes’s New En- 
gland deacons, who say ‘ haow,”’ than 
of a broad-minded New England critic. 
Happily, in no other instance, so far as 
I know, has Mr. Lowell adopted such a 
tone. 

The truth seems to be that Cole- 
ridge’s special weakness was just the 
one, above all others, with which Mr. 
Lowell could feel no sympathy and even 
no tolerance. Coleridge was, says Mr. 
Lowell, ‘‘ the most striking example in 
literature of a great genius given in 
trust to a nerveless will and a fitful pur- 
pose.”’ The Puritan in Mr. Lowell 
could tolerate Fielding’s coarseness, 
perceiving that though ‘the woof of 
his nature was coarse and animal,’’ his 
books offend, ‘* not because they would 
corrupt, but because they would shock.”’ 
But Mr. Lowell could not tolerate a 
weak will. Wordsworth was ‘‘ almost 
irritatingly respectable ;*’ but that was 
far better than Coleridge’s want of 
steadfastness. Mr. Lowell, who did 





not know what it was to falter when an 
arduous duty had to be done, could not, 
in the case of Coleridge, ‘‘ stand on the 
hills by the roadside.’* He saw only 
failure, and missed the truth that what- 
ever Coleridge’s achievements might 
have been, even as he was, he had few 
equals. The wreck of the man, if 
wreck it was, formed a richer treasure 
than can be found in most of the ves- 
sels which sail taut and trim to their 
desired haven. 

The famous essay on Shakespeare is 
better described as a study made by a 
critic than a criticism. Here, and in 
the essays on Chaucer and Spenser, Mr. 
Lowell is on neutral ground, and the 
reformer vanishes—almost but not 
quite —in the scholar. Man as he is 
and ought to be no longer obtrudes to 
disturb the serenity of the student and 
book-lover. Now, and when he is dis- 
cussing ‘*‘ Books and Libraries,” and 
** A Library of Old Authors,” or when, 
in bookish mood, he is saying ‘‘ A Good 
Word for Winter,” he is at his pleas- 
antest. Personal allusion, sometimes 
satirical, is not wanting, but coming 
from the author in his literary mood, it 
makes the discourse piquant while it 
leaves no sting. Our author now is 
not less wise, witty, and instructive 
than when he is riding a hobby or pro- 
moting an “‘ ism ;”’ and he is far more 
gracious. He has himself told us that 

The true artist in language is never 
spotty, and needs no guide-board of ad- 
miring italics, a critical method introduced 
by Leigh Hunt, whose feminine nature 
gave him acute perceptions at the expense 
of judgment. 

He partly contradicts himself when, 
on another occasion, he asks: ‘Is this, 
then, what poets are good for, that we 
may darken them with our elucidations, 
or bury them out of sight under the 
gathering silt of our comments ?”’ and 
adds the opinion that ‘‘ we should be 
satisfied if poetry be delightful or help- 
ful or inspiring, or all these together,” 
without considering too nicely why it is 
so. Those of us who find delight in 
Leigh Hunt’s literary appreciations 


must count it a merit and not a defect 
in Mr. Lowell that he, too, on occasion, 
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indulges in the same critical method. 
Literature could not maintain a healthy 
standard if subjected to that method 
alone, but neither could it well do with- 
out it. From Mr. Lowell’s books we 
would spare much of his didactic writ- 
ing and even his more positive criticism, 
rather than those choice papers on 
poetry which display his delicate per- 
ception for good things, and his fine 
literary taste. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
AMONG THE “ WICHES.” 

A PARAGRAPH in a daily paper an- 
nouncing the disappearance into the 
bowels of the earth of a house in the 
Cheshire salt region, a bill in Parlia- 
ment pleading for protection or redress 
from an intolerable evil, always defeated 
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men, and through no fault or sin what- 
ever of the unfortunate inhabitants. 

The Cheshire salt formation is in the 
Keuper marls that lie over the new red 
sandstone, and occupy the bottoms of 
large salt lakes that extended in a chain 
from the Mersey to the Severn. In 
times of hot, still weather the salt crys- 
tals were formed in these lakes pure as 
ice ; in times of rain and flood the salt 
was muddied, and is found accordingly 
mixed with marl of various colors. 

In addition to some minor layers of 
salt there lie two main beds of rock salt 
under the surface below the level of the 
sea, the one one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty feet down from 
the surface, the other thirty feet below 
that. The upper deposit is sixty-three 
feet thick, the lower has a thickness 
varying from eighty-seven feet to one 
hundred and eighty feet. 

In some places rock salt is mined ; 


by superior interests, give occasional! where that is done it is now invariably 


token of a great transformation in the 
face of a portion of Great Britain, and 
of the distress and embarrassment 
caused by it. 

Now we hear of a horse and his stable 
having suddenly disappeared, then of a 
gulf opening in the market-place like 
that which swallowed Korah and his 
company, next of a whole row of 
houses tobogganing into a bottomless 
pit, then of alake forming where green 
meadows had been. We become accus- 
tomed to such tidings, laugh and dismiss 
the thought of them, and nothing save 
a visit to the salt district can make us 
realize how serious the situation is, and 
what a prospect of disaster lies in the 
near future. Such a visit is recom- 
mendable to any one in quest of a sen- 
sation. What happened to the Cities 
of the Plain 1s happening under our 
own eyes, minus the brimstone and fire 
from heaven. The Dead Sea is due to 
a subsidence of a whole tract of land, 
and the valley of the Weaver, with the 
towns of Northwich, Nantwich, Middle- 
wich, and Winsford, is sharing the 
same fate from the same cause, but with 
this important difference —that the 





Cheshire district is being deliberately | 
let down into the depths by the hands of | 


in the lower bed, which is less exposed 
to the breaking in of water, as it is 
divided from the upper bed by imperme- 
able marls. On the other hand, the 
upper rock salt has what are locally 
termed brine-runs on its surface. The 
superior beds are of gravel, sand, and 
gypsum, and the rain and river water 
leak through to the salt rock, where it 
takes up as much salt as it can hold in 
solution, and lies in lagoons or pans on 
the rock at variable depths : at Winsford 
it lies nearly sixty yards ; at Northwich 
at from thirty to forty yards ; but when a 
boring is made the brine rushes up the 
shaft to from twenty to twelve yards of 
the surface. 

These subterranean reservoirs never 
overflow regularly. There are no con- 
tinuous brine springs in the district, and 
as long as they remain full no great 
harm is done. Water will take up two 
pound ten ounces of salt to the gallon, 
but not a particle more. A crystal of 
salt in brine of this density remains 
wholly unaltered. If, however, a little 
more fresh water be added, then at once 
the crystal dissolves. 

If the reservoirs discharged them- 
selves into the rivers, then there would 
be a current of water flowing over the 
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surface of the rock salt, continuously 
corroding it; but this is not the case. 
As these reservoirs are below the sea 
level, they cannot send forth their 
brine except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The discharge of brine 
may take place through a natural acci- 
dent, or may be artificial. 

By a natural accident this is signified, 
that in certain places where the salt 
rock comes up comparatively near the 
surface, it may be corroded by the 
water, and the superior mar] falling in 
may force the brine to flow out at some 
weak place in the surface soil. Such a 
process is now going on in the valley of 
the Bradford Brook. But this is excep- 
tional. When, however, by mechanical 
pumping the whole lake of brine is 
drained away to be manufactured into 
the salt of commerce, then water, per- 
fectly fresh, flows through the gravels 
to supply its place, and at once takes up 
as much salt as it can hold, to be again 
pumped up. This process goes on till 
the entire iayer of salt rock is consumed, 
when there will ensue a subterranean 
cavity of sixty-three feet in depth. As 
there is nothing whatever to sustain the 
roof, the superincumbent beds fall in, 
and in process of time the entire surface 
of the country over the whole salt dis- 
trict will be lowered something like 
sixty-three feet.? 

In some tables prepared for a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, it was 
stated that the quantity of salt made 
from brine exported from the Mersey 
during the ten years ending 1880 
amounted to 9,067,468 tons ; that signi- 
fies a denudation during these ten years 
of eleven hundred and seventy acres of 
salt rock one yard deep, that is to say, 
of nearly two square miles. Put imto 
the form of a river, this would give a 
channel sixty feet wide, nine feet deep, 
and about fifty-four miles in length. If 
in one year two square miles of rock 
salt, three feet deep, be removed, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that the level 
of the country over the district whence 
the salt is removed sinks proportion- 
ately. The case is not that of mining 

' Not quite, as the saltis never quite pure. The 
marl, ete., along with the rock would remain, 
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and inefficient propping up of the roof. 
There is no mining done that sensibly 
affects the levels. The draining of the 
subterranean reservoirs of brine and the 
reflushing them with fresh water does 
the mischief, and the mischief cannot 
be prevented if the brine is still to be 
drained away. 

When a shaft is bored, after a while 
what is locally termed “ beany metal ”’ 
is reached, and when that is pierced, at 
once the brine rushes up the shaft, 
sending the workmen flying for their 
lives. The underground reservoir has 
been tapped. That brine, as long as un- 
disturbed, is innocuous. But let it be 
pumped up, and fresh water descend 
through the permeable gravels, and it 
at once begins to honeycomb the salt 
rock. Its action is comparable only to 
that of warm water on snow. It will 
continue to do so till it can take up no 
more ; then, converted into brine, it is 
again pumped up, and the same process 
is continued from day to day. As the 
salt rock is consumed vast subterranean 
cavities are formed, and as the super- 
ficial beds have not much cohesion, the 
soil and gravels sink and fill the void 
whence the rock salt has been removed. 

A few years ago at Newbridge a shaft 
was sunk into the earth and reached the 
upper salt rock above the level of the 
brine pans. Then a tunnel, twenty-one 
feet long, was run into it twenty-one 
feet below the surface of the salt rock. 
As the company did not want rock salt, 
water was run in, and a little while 
after pumped out in the form of brine. 
The tunnel of twenty-one feet had been 
transformed into a yast cavern of hide- 
ous appearance, from the roof of which 
the superincumbent strata were crum- 
bling in. 

At Winsford it was not till 1820 that 
any subsidences of the land took place, 
not till the pumping out of the brine had 
begun in earnest. Then the land began 
to go down ia the shape of a long trough, 
and to form a great lake through which 
the river Weaver flowed. A second 
lake speedily followed, and now these 
two meres, locally termed ‘ Flashes,” 
almost unite; and cover one hundred 
acres. The lower Flash has approached 
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the town of Winsford, and one side of 
the town is sinking into it. Already a 
church of stone has had to be taken 
down, and a new iron church erected to 
replace it. That, however, has begun 
to sink, and has needed raising. Rows 
of houses and shops have tottered to 
their fall, and have had to be removed 
to ground less cavernous. Bridges over 
the river Weaver have sunk seventeen 
feet, and have had to be reconstructed. 
The sewers have had to be recon- 
structed one above the other. The new 
market hall had to be rebuilt. 

At Northwich was a little stream, 
rising in a meadow called Top o’ the 
Brook. Now, in the place of this 
meadow is seen a huge lake of one 
hundred acres in extent, and in places 
forty to fifty feet deep. Within a bow- 
shot is another great depression, and in 
the sinkage another lake has been 
formed covering ten acres, and even 
deeper than the other. It stretches to 
a public highway, and the road has gone 
down forty feet in about six years. 
Since 1880 a third sinking of the soil 
has taken place, and a third mere is 
formed ; at present it covers but five or 
six acres, but it is in places seventy feet 
deep. 

Before a select committee of the 
House of Lords on the Widnes Brine 
Bill in 1890 the chairman of the Local 
Government Board said : ‘* Before an- 
other generation passes I expect most 
of the town will be under water, if this 
goes on. The pumping is increasing, 
and the subsidence is increasing propor- 
tionately.”’ 

A walk through the streets of North- 
wich produces an indescribable effect on 
a stranger. It makes him feel giddy, 
and if a bad sailor, almost squeamish. 
The faces of the houses are contorted, 
as though struck with paralysis, or 
affecting the grimaces of a clown. Doors 
lean one way, windows another. Chim- 
neys totter to their fall. Two houses 


are side by side; one is upright, the 


1 The Manchester Ship Canal and the river 
Weaver are contributing to the filling in of this 
and other * Flashes,” for the matter dredged up is 
east in, to the extent of one hundred thousand to 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons per annum. 
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next-door house askew and sinking. 
Here is a house that has gone down so 
far that an up-stair window has been 
converted intoa street door. There the 
roadway is buckled ; beside it is a green, 
pool out of which the rafters of a house 
project at an angle of forty degrees. 
You enter a shop and feel as if you 
were on board a Channel steamer in a 
rough sea, to such an extent is the floor 
inclined. In an up-stair parlor the 
planks are bent over a main beam, nigh 
to splitting; you walk uphill to the 
middle of the room from one side, slide 
downhill on the other. A row of houses 
is slipping against one house that stands 
upright and secure, and the lowermost 
habitation of the sliding row has to 
have slices cut out of it at intervals of 
time to prevent it from being bulged 
and broken to pieces. 

The Wheat Sheaf Inn was a substan- 
tial hostelry of black oak and brick in 
the old Cheshire style. In 1880 it be- 
gan to go underground. In 1885 the 
whole of the edifice had to be raised 
nine feet. In 1887 the cellars of the inn 
were no more to be found, they had 
sunk no one knew whither. On July 
6, 1888, a horse was swallowed up alive 
in the stables, with its harness on, in a 
chasm that suddenly gaped. It was 
never recovered. The chasm measured 
forty-five feet in diameter. Now the 
stables have been rebuilt almost in the 
same spot, and in large letters are in- 
scribed thereon GOOD STABLING. 

One day a farmer was driving a cow 
into market. He halted to talk witha 
friend in the main street. An exclama- 
tion from his friend made him turn, 
and he saw that a gulf that was not to 
be traversed had yawned between him 
and his cow. In 1889 another horse 
disappeared. A draper’s shop in the 
High Street is sinking at the rate of an 
inch per month, and has been subsiding 
steadily at that pace for years. <A pa- 
perer’s shop is twelve feet wide, and in 
that twelve feet the inclination from the 
door is fourteeninches. The back room 
measures fourteen feet, and a line from 
the front door when level strikes one 
foot five inches up the back wall. The 
Crown Inn presents the drollest aspect, 
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so contorted are its windows. The 
staircase of the Angel Inn is on an in- 
cline. Some cottages near the river are 
flooded when there is quite a trifling 
rise of the water after rain. Then the 
inmates live in the bedrooms, and ob- 
tain access to them by a form laid from 
the front door to the stair. And for 
such a cottage a poor man has to pay 
ds. 6d. rent per week. 

The subsidence is not always sudden ; 
it is usually slow, and as the surface 
sinks the inhabitants of the houses act 
like the coral insects, build upwards, 
and are continually raising their habita- 
tions. Year by year land which it does 
not pay to keep up disappears below the 
level of the river, which is only thirty- 
two feet seven inches above the sea 
level. The lower part of the town is 
forty feet above the sea, and promises, 
when all the salt under it has been ex- 
hausted, to disappear entirely. Many 
parts of Witton Brook are already be- 
low sea level. 

What the inconveniences are when 
gas-pipes and water-pipes snap without 
notice may well be judged. The ques- 
tion of sanitary treatment of the sew- 
age is almost impossible of solution. 
But this is not all. Those who suffer 
have no means of redress ; they cannot 
proceed against any individual or any 
company to recover damages. The 
street sank, and the local board pro- 
ceeded to fill up. Now the houses on 
both sides had gone down as well. Con- 
sequently they were put to great straits 
by the street level being halfway up 
their front entrances, and on a level 
with the window-sills. After long and 
costly litigation the plaintiffs lost ; the 
contention of the local board was al- 
lowed, that they were bound to main- 
tain the roadway at its ancient level, 
and that they were in no way respon- 
sible if the houses on either side went 
below the surface. 

In Northwich a handsome Congrega- 
tional Chapel, erected in 1853, went to 
pieces and had to be removed in 1881. 
A large house that cost 1,200/., and 
brought in a rental of 501. or 60I., be- 
came such a wreck that it was sold for 
4001. to be removed. 





was produced that five public buildings, 
fifteen manufactories, thirty-four ware- 
houses, forty-one taverns, one hundred 
and forty shops, and six hundred and 
thirty-six houses and cottages had been 
ruined by subsidence, and since that 
date the area of injury has extended 
and the amount of mischief doubled. 

Landowners and the owners of houses 
have hitherto appealed in vain for re- 
lief. All they desire is such a tax 
placed on the salt as shall pay for the 
damage done by its extraction from the 
rocks under their feet. At the present 
rate of extraction of the salt twelve 
hundred thousand cubic yards of solid 
foundation are removed annually, and 
this is equivalent to a uniform subsi- 
dence of two hundred and forty-eight 
acres one yard thick each year. The 
salt industry is on the increase. Vast 
quantities are exported to the East 
Indies, and the unhappy owners of 
property and inhabitants of the salt 
district foresee the inevitable results — 
the transformation of a district of rich 
pasture land and of populous towns into 
an enormous lake studded with an archi- 
pelago of islands. 

Now let us see where the earth is 
sinking by a natural process. This is 
well shown in the Bradford Brook vai- 
ley, which is but three miles long and 
is watered by an affluent of the Weaver. 
The little valley of the Bradford Brook 
presents one of the most extraordinary 
sights in England. About three and a 
half miles from where it enters the 
Weaver, at about sixty feet above its 
mouth, on the top of a hill and in the 
midst of a large field, opens a crater 
filled at the bottom with water, covering 
some five and a half acres. The sides 
rapidly slope to the water’s edge, and 
are incessantly sliding in, the crater 
widening and the mere at the bottom 
extending its surface. This crater was 
formed in 1860. Previously there had 
been on the spot a small pond in the 
middle of the field, at which cattle 
drank. A gentleman of the neighbor- 
hood was fishing in it for jack one day, 
when he perceived the water to be sud- 
denly agitated, then that the rushes and 


In 1881 evidence! bushes growing about the margin dis- 




















appeared, and that the earth was slip- 
ping away under his feet. He hastily 
escaped, and saw a considerable area 
sink bodily into an abyss ; trees went 
down upright, the trunks disappearing, 
then the boughs, and finally the top- 
most twigs were lost to sight. As he 
looked on in amaze he was suddenly 
aware that a fissure had formed behind 
him, and he was again obliged to fly ; it 
seemed for the moment as though the 
entire field were in movement, and were 
precipitating itself into the bowels of 
the earth. 

Simultaneously with this subsidence, 
some way down the valley, ahole gaped 
in a hillside, at first no larger than a 
dog-kennel, and from it roared forth 
a spout of brine that filled the brook, 
overflowed the banks, and for some 
hours drove the wheel of a flour-mill 
situated below. Then it ceased, but its 
course was marked by dead trees and 
shrubs. 

Marston Hole, as the crater just de- 
scribed is called, is, however, but one 
of several in the same line. In 1879 an 
orchard suddenly went down, and in its 
place now lies a lake. Out of the water 
near the edge still rise the dead trunks 
of apple-trees, and of an ancient yew. 
The whole meadow, nay, fields and 
meadows all round within a radius of 
half a mile, are furrowed with rifts and 
wrinkles like the crevasses formed in a 
glacier as it rolls over a mountain preci- 
pice. And precisely as the ice rolls 
down and disappears, so is the land roll- 
ing down into the centre of deepest 
depression, there to be engulfed and 
take the place of the salt that has been 
decomposed. An old way that led up 
the valley now plunges into the mere, 
and emerges at its head. 

At the same time that this lake 
formed, another blow-hole opened and 
sent out a brine geyser some forty to 
fifty feet into the air, with a roar as of 
thunder. 

A third subsidence took place in 1880, 
and another tarn formed, and at the 
same time a third ‘Roaring Meg” 
spoke and spouted. Other subsidences 
and blow-holes have appeared since, 
and, indeed, the entire country in this 
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neighborhood bears evidence of rapid 
transformation. 

In the case of the Bradford Brook 
the salt companies are guiltless of the 
mischief done. Here the explanation 
is to be found in natural causes. The 
salt rock reached sufficiently near the 
surface where stands now Marston 
Hole to be corroded by the atmospheric 
water, and as there is a descent of the 
strata from this point, as also of the 
surface of the land, a column of water 
at the higher end of the siphon drove 
forth brine at the lower arm, forming 
an arm by breaking through the weakest 
portion of surface, which was of pervi- 
ous gravels and gypsum. Indeed, on 
the occasion of some of these blow-holes 
opening, great nuggets of gypsum have 
been hurled forth and have fallen in 
the valley below. 

A visit to the salt works should be 
combined with a visit to the scenes of 
subsidence produced by the pumping of 
the brine to supply the works. 

A shaft is sunk till the ‘flag’ or 
‘‘bean metal’? has been pierced and the 
brine run is tapped, then a double iron 
pipe is let down and suspended from 
above. When fresh water is sent in, it 
is through the outer ring, between the 
first jacket and the inner pipe, and the 
brine is pumped up by a steam-engine 
through the innermost tube. 

As soon as the brine reaches the sur- 
face it is run into reservoirs, whence 
the various pans for evaporation draw 
their supplies. Of these pans there 
are two sorts —those for the boiled and 
those for the scalded salt. Brine boils 
at 226° F., and it is at this temperature 
that ordinary table-salt is made. The 
slower the evaporation the larger the 
crystals formed; so that the large- 
grained salt is not boiled at all, but the 
brine evaporated at temperatures vary- 
ing according to the degree of coarse- 
ness desired. 

The pans for boiling brine measure, 
on an average, thirty-six by twenty- 
six feet, and are eighteen inches deep. 
Coal —or, rather, ‘‘ slack ’’ —fires are 
maintained under them at one end night 
and day. Asthe brine boils and parts 
with some of its water in steam, a cor- 
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responding amount of salt crystallizes 
on the surface, and as it crystallizes is 
raked to the side and put into moulds. 
One hundred: tons of brine make 
twenty-three tons ten hundredweight of 
salt ; and it takes half a hundredweight 
of slack to make a ton of salt. If the 
salt scum be not at once raked off the 
surface, it sinks to the bottom. The 
salt that forms round the sides of the 
pans is termed “ cats.’? Once a week 
the fires are let out and the pans are 
scraped. Itis found that a hard crust 
or ‘scale’? has formed at the bottom, 
of magnesium chloride and gypsum, 
white as snow, but so hard that it has 
to be removed with hammer and chisel. 
The men who attend to the pans are 
termed ‘‘ wallers ’’ —i.e., boilers — and 
each waller is expected to keep his pan 
in clean condition, free from scale, and 
receives no extra wages for so doing. 
The men work in almost complete 
nudity, wearing only a pair of breeches 
or trousers, for they are enveloped in 
dense steam. On the sides of the pans 
are the ‘*‘ stand-insides ’’ —i.e., troughs 
about eighteen inches below the plat- 
form — or, as it is locally termed, ‘‘ hur- 
dle’? —that intervenes between them 
and the walls of the building. <A 
slightly elevated rib, from two to three 
inches in height, rises at the extremity 
of the hurdle, dividing it from the 
**stand-inside.’’ This occasions acci- 
dents. Whenthe steam is very dense a 
man sees imperfectly, and, tripping on 
the rib, falls forward and goes into the 
pan. For one who is thus precipitated 
into the boiling brine there is no hope. 
Men have been known to fall in, who 
staggered to their feet and, bewildered 
by pain and blinded by steam, have 
struggled away from the margin and lost 
themselves in the centre of the pan, 
only to be drawn back to the margin by 
the rakes of their comrades. 

But though the waller is subject to 
chance of accident, his trade is a re- 
markably healthy one. He does not 
suffer from decline. Cholera, small- 
pox, scarlet fever pass over the waller 
without touching him. Hardly a case 
of influenza occurred in the seasons of 
1890-1 and 1891-2, which made such 


havoc with all classes and in all trades 
and professions. And accidents, when 
they do occur, are due largely to care- 
lessness or to drink. A wise foreman 
will never suffer a waller to go to his 
work if he sees that his head is at all 
affected by liquor. 

When the salt has been placed in 
moulds it is left for a short while to 
drain, and then the blocks, of a quarter 
of a hundredweight or less, are re- 
moved to the stove or hot chamber, at a 
temperature of 110° F., to become thor- 
oughly dry. 

The unmoulded salt — locally termed 
‘* butter-salt ’’ —is sent away in trucks. 
It is mostly despatched to the East 
Indies. 

One curious fact relative to the boil- 
ing is that a small lump of soft soap or 
gelatine, if added to the brine, serves to 
purify the brine, in which is chloride of 
valcium as well as chloride of sodium. 
A lump of the size of a walnut suffices 
for twenty tons. 

The “ cats,” or salt that has become 
encrusted round the edges of the pan, 
is sent to the pottery works for glazing 
pipes and pitchers. 

Fine as is the salt formed over boiling 
brine, yet it is not fine enough to please 
the public for table salt, and the salt is 
passed through a mill and is reduced to 
flour, after which it is packed in water- 
proof paper bags, or canvas bags, or 
stone jars. The human hand never 
touches it from first to last. Indeed, it 
is so dry that if some of the flour-salt be 
taken on the palm of the hand it rapidly 
discolors through absorption of the 
moisture of the skin. 

The seven-pound’ bags are sewn up 
by women and girls. Of these compar- 
atively few are employed, the main 
work in the salt ‘‘ wiches’’ being done 
by men and boys. 

When, in the Gospel, salt is spoken 
of as losing its savor and then as being 
good for nothing, rock salt is signified, 
subjected to atmospheric moisture, the 
chloride of sodium melting out of it and 
leaving behind only the grit of earthy 
particles. The salt companies are treat- 
ing the district of the ‘‘ wiches”’ in this 
' manner ; they are draining out of it all 
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that is of goodness and savor, and leay- | been army surgeons, but took to private 
ing behind a refuse heap — not, indeed, | practice when they settled in Paris. I 


to be ** trodden under feet of men,’’ but 
to be swum over by fishes, and be the 
haunt of eels. 


From The New Review. 
MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 

I CAUGHT my first glimpse of the 
Boulevards more than three decades 
and a half ago, when I was barely thir- 
teen ; since then I have lived in Paris 
for two, three, and four years at atime, 
and when not living there have rarely 
missed spending a fortnight or three 
weeks in my old haunts twice or three 
times every year. From my earliest 
youth I was thrown into the society of 
men whose names were and are still 
household words throughout the civil- 
ized world. They were the familiars 
and friends of two of my maternal 
grand-uncles, bachelors both, who had 
come to Paris shortly after Quatre-Bras 
and Waterloo, and who never left it 
again until the day of theirdeath. Curi- 
ously enough, these two men, who had 
become Parisians to the backbone and 
tv their finger-tips, objected to sleep 
their last sleep in or near the city of 
their adoption. They both lie in a little 
cemetery near Amsterdam, where the 
yellow waters of the Y splash against 
the shore. ‘It won’t do to sleep one’s 
last sleep at Pere la Chaise or Mont- 
martre,”’ they said in French, for they 
had left off speaking their mother 
tongue long ago. ‘It won’t do to sleep 
one’s last sleep there, for there is such 
a terrible noise and din that one might 
be awakened; and if the deceased 
should take it into his head to revisit 
his old haunts, the chances would be 
ten to one on his getting the cold shoul- 
der from his best friends, for in Paris a 
man is forgotten in a fortnight.” 

From this it will be seen that they 
did not foster many illusions with re- 
gard to the durability of Frenchmen’s 
regret for, or recollection of, those who 
had gone before them; though they 
themselves were capable of very deep- 
seated attachments. 


|of the 





They had both! 


|feel certain that their patients were 


much more numerous than their fees, 
but it did not matter much, seeing that 
they had enough to live upon indepen- 
dent of their profession. 

A propos of this strange indifference 
-arisian to those who can no 
longer minister to his pleasure, appe- 
tite, or vanity, I remember an incident 
in connection with the funeral of Alfred 
de Musset in 1857. Both my relatives 
knew the poet well, though during the 
year and a half that elapsed between 
my arrival and his death I only saw him 
once at their house. But I was too 
young to appreciate the privilege. When 
he died, eighteen months later, I had 
got a good many of his poems by heart 
and was very anxious to follow his re- 
mains. My elder relative being con- 
fined to his room with a sprained ankle, 
I had to stay at home to keep him com- 
pany, the younger went alone. 

“Well, Mark,”’ said his _ brother, 
when the latter returned, “‘ I suppose 
there was an enormous crowd ?”’ 

‘¢ Very enormous, brother, I counted 
them,” replied Mark bitterly. 

‘“‘How could you count such a 
crowd ?” 

‘Very easily. Apart from his family 
and a few of his friends there were 
when we left the house exactly seven- 
teen. Before we had got half a mile on 
our way a regiment preceded by its 
band went by and we were reduced to 
fourteen. I would rather say no more 
about it.” 

I have often thought of this, and on 
the day of Victor Hugo’s funeral I 
commented upon it to M. Yves Guyot, 
the recent minister of public works, 
with whom I was standing on the steps 
of the Panthéon while waiting for M. 
Jules Claretie’s speech. M. Guyot, 
whom I have known for many years, is 
probably the most honest and the most 
hardworking of all the men who have 
come to the front under the Third Re- 
public. I may go further still and say 
that he is one of the three men who 
have not benefited pecuniarily by hay- 
ing been selected to fill high places ; 
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the other two being M. Carnot and M. 
de Freycinet. But, staunch and single- 
minded Republican as he is, he is 
neither blind to the questionable tactics 
of the succeeding ministries in beating 
the Republican ‘“ big drum,” nor does 
he pretend to be. His answer came 
pat: ** Mon cher, ce n’est pas Victor 
Hugo qu’on enterre, c’est I Empire. 
En France on n’enterre jamais un 
grand homme, on enterre un principe 
plus ou moins detesté, plus ou moins 
aimé. Alfred de Musset n’avait pas de 
principe politique, il n’avait que son 
patriotisme, voila la difference.”’ 

These notes are written at random, 
au hasard de la plume, as our neighbors 
say, consequently there has been no 
attempt at chronological arrangement 
on my part. My grand-uncles had 
known both Queen Hortense and the 
erstwhile king of Holland, they had, 
furthermore, rendered some slight ser- 
vices to their son before he was presi- 
dent of the Second Republic. When 
Louis Napoleon, who was gratitude per- 
sonified, ascended the imperial throne, 
he gave them their entrée to the Tui- 
leries ; he would have given them some 
lucrative appointments, but they did not 
want them. Both were very fond of 
the emperor, and often went to see him, 
either early in the morning or after din- 
ner. Till the day of their death they 
maintained that the emperor could have 
given odds to the wittiest French jour- 
nalist of his own time and beaten him. 
The mention of the steps of the Pan- 
théon puts me in mind of Archbishop 
Sibour, who was murdered there, and 
of a little scene between him and the 
sovereign, in which the worthy prelate 
decidedly got the worst. My elder 
uncle, who had the story direct from 
Louis Napoleon’s lips, often used to tell 
it, but I have never seen it printed but 
once, namely, in a London evening 
paper, to which I gave it while I was its 
Paris correspondent. It is good enough 
to bear repetition. 

One morning shortly after his acces- 
sion, my uncle found the emperor in the 
brightest of spirits; he was chuckling 
to himself, which was not always the 
case. After they had been chatting a 
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little while, the emperor said suddenly, 
‘¢ Those priests are very funny now and 
then.”’ 

‘* Why date, sire?” replied my uncle, 
who had read a good deal, and who re- 
membered the mot of Mirabeau, when 
some one told him that the National 
Assembly had been dull that day. 

** You are right, they are funny al- 
ways, when they are not assommants,”’ 
assented the sovereign, who did not 
mind using a popular locution when 
talking to his friends. ‘*I have been 
wasting my breath for more than half 
an hour trying to persuade Sibour that 
IT cannot remove the tombs, or rather 
the monuments, of Jean Jacques and 
Voltaire from the Panthéon just to 
please some of his flock.”’ 

‘* Why do they wish them removed, 
sire, seeing that these monuments do 
not contain a pinch of Rousseau’s or 
Voltaire’s ashes ?”’ 

** That’s just what I have been telling 
him, but he would not listen to my 


argument. He simply repeated that 
‘his flock felt uncomfortable in the 
s49 


presence of these two atheists. 

** How did you pacify him, sire ?” 

**T did not pacify him at all. I got 
out of temper myself at last, and then 
I exclaimed, ‘Look you here, mon- 
seigneur, how do you think these two 
atheists feel in the presence of your 
believers?’ That settled him, and he 
did not say another word.” 

Here is another story which has never 
been published. When public opinion 
clamored for the prosecution of the au- 
thor of ‘* Madame Bovary,”’ the emperor 
consented, though very reluctantly. 
He was one of the first who had read 
the book, and in his inmost heart he 
admired both the author and his work. 
‘¢ Then why prosecute him, sire,’’ asked 
my uncle Mark. ‘TI tell you why,” 
replied the emperor, smiling ; ‘‘ if we do 
not prosecute him we shall have every 
cabman in Paris and in the provinces 
asking double fare the moment an 
affectionate-looking couple try to step 
jinto his vehicle. Flaubert ought to 
|have known better ; if it was absolutely 
| necessary to his plot to have Emma and 
‘her lover drive round Rouen fora whole 























fellow get a carriage from a livery 
stable. As it is, there is already an 
outcry in the town that people can’t get 
a hackney cab without being fleeced. 
There will be greater scandals if we 
don’t prosecute him than if we do.”’ 

Both my relatives were very bad 
shots ; nevertheless, during their an- 
nual visits to Fontainebleau and Com- 
piégne, they always went shooting with 
the emperor, who, it seems, was a fair 
marksman. ‘We must have some 
muffs among us, just as the Spartans 
had their drunken helots, as an example 
to be avoided,” said the emperor, to 
console them for their frequent discom- 
fiture. ‘‘If we had not you, we should 
have to invite M. Thiers, and the game- 
keepers could not scowl at him as they 
do at you, even if he wouldcome. Be- 
sides, you need not fret about it, the 
emperor (by which he meant his uncle) 
was even a worse shot than either of 
you; the only time they put a gun in 
his hand he killed a poor hound and 
went away thinking he had killed a 
stag.’ 

And then he told them a story, which, 
though it has not been mentioned by 
any of the great captain’s biographers, 
is unquestionably true. 

In those days the stag wherever 
brought to bay was left for the emperor 
to kill. One day, however, the em- 
peror was not to be found and the mas- 
ter of the staghounds finished the 
animal with his hunting-knife. Just 
then the emperor came in sight, they 
hurriedly got the dead stag on its legs, 
supporting it with branches, etc., and 
handed the emperor ‘‘the carabine of 
honor,”’ as it was called. The emperor 
fired, of course the stag tumbled over, 
but at the same time there was a piteous 
whine from one of the hounds who had 
been shot through the head. The em- 
peror, who was on horseback, turned 
round, utterly unconscious of the mis- 
chief he had done, and saying to one 
of his aides-de-camp, ‘‘ Aprés tout, je 
ne suis pas aussi mauvais tireur qu’on 
ne le prétend.”’ 

My visit tc my grand-uncles, which 
was intended to last but 2 few weeks, 
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day, he ought to have made the young |lasted for nearly four years. I 
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had 
been sent to Paris to learn French, my 
parents being opposed to my attempting 
to do so at a school in either Holland or 
Belgium, but these two kind old bach- 
elors were equally determined to save 
me from the hardships of a lycée in the 
provinces or in the capital. My mother 
was their favorite niece, and they swore 
that they would as soon send me to 
Mazas as to college. They always pro- 
fessed the greatest horror of the scho- 
lastic régime in France. I was too 
young then to appreciate thoroughly the 
blessing of their interference, though, of 
course, I was but too pleased to be ex- 
empt from school. Since then, know- 
ing what I do, I cherish their memory 
doubly : first of all, for all that I owe 
them; secondly, for having prevented 
my childhood and early youth becom- 
ing a bitter remembrance to me in after 
life. I have known intimately for 
many years Jules Valles, the author of 
‘¢‘ Jacques Vingtras,” and I have no 
hesitation in saying that his bitter, cruel 
hatred of the French schoolroom and 
all that it contains was not an exception, 
albeit that no Frenchman before or 
after him has had sufficient genius to 
present the truth in the same guise. 
Lest the reader should accuse me of ex- 
aggeration let him read Vallés’ master- 
piece first, and then ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.’’ Both books are the out- 
come of personal experience. After 
that he, the reader, will see how much 
cause I have to be grateful for having 
escaped the ordeal of such a hell on 
earth. 

During my first stay in Paris I saw 
many men and things of whom and 
which I have still the most vivid recol- 
lection, for I need scarcely state that my 
own note-book was not started until 
many years afterwards, and that the 
foregoing jottings were put down long 
after its commencement, partly from 
memory, partly from some loose mem- 
oranda left by my relatives. Two days 


after my arrival in Paris I caught sight 
for the first time not only of the Boule- 
vards in all their glory, and from one 
end to the other, but also of a part of 
It was on the occasion of 


the army. 
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the return of some of the troops from 
the Crimea (December 31st, 1855). We 
had a police pass, and were enabled to 
walk in the middle of the road, unhin- 
dered by any one. I was a very little 
lad then, and fresh from a capital the 
central thoroughfares of which are even 
now as narrow as Bond Street, whilst 
its squares, with the exception of one, 
were, at that time, at any rate, in pro- 
portion. The reader may, therefore, 
imagine my childish delight, I had 
almost said ‘* my childish awe,’’ at the 
sight of the magnificent artery, gaily 
bedecked with flags and bunting of 
every kind, its beauty enhanced by a 
splendid bright winter sky overhead, and 
a stretch of yellow gravel as far as the 
eye could reach. Curiously enough, 
though, the delight, if not the awe, has 
remained as keen in the man as it was 
in the boy. The first sight of the 
Boulevards has always the same effect 
upon me. It stirs something within 
which I cannot exactly define, but 
which must be akin to the sensation of 
the poor old woman I once saw emerge 
from one of the side streets on to the 
King’s-road at Brighton. ‘“ Well, old 
girl, what do you think of the sea?” 
asked a young fellow, who was evidently 
her son. ‘Think,’ replied the old 
dame, after a long pause, ‘+ I can’t think, 
Jim, I can only thank God for his hay- 
ing shown me something in my life of 
which there seems to be enough and to 
spare.”” Perhaps the definition of an 
educated, but very unworldly, York- 
shire man is better still. I met him on 
board the steamer, and he asked me to 
recommend him an hotel. I took him 
to mine, and brought him by way of the 
Rue Auber and the Place de l’Opéra on 
to the Boulevards. It was early in 
February, 1882, and the temperature 
was as mild as that of a midsummer’s 
day. We reached the hotel by the Rue 
Lafayette and the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. He had not caught a glimpse of 
the Boulevards. After dinner I took 
him out. ‘What do you think of 
this ?’? I asked. He stood for a mo- 
ment as if transfixed, then he an- 
swered : ‘*‘ Cowper said that ‘ God made 
the country; man the town.’ The 
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‘devil made the country town and the 
angels must have made the Boule- 
vards.”’ 

I was not struck in the same degree 
with the appearance of the troops, 
albeit that, child as I was, I had heard 
of their prowess from my father, whom 
I often accompanied in the daytime to 
his café, where he and his friends 
closely followed the various incidents of 
the Crimean War. It was not because 
they were travel-stained and, as a mat- 
ter of course, threadbare, not to say 
ragged, that my childish admiration 
kept merely ‘‘ on the simmer” and re- 
fused to bubble up. In fact, the four 
or five regiments of the line in their 
patched and worn greatcoats, with their 
far from bright accoutrements, inter- 
ested me more than the two or three 
regiments of the Guards, in their spick 
and span uniforms, who opened the 
march. The latter had returned a few 
months previously and been provided 
for afresh. No, in spite of the magnif- 
icent drum-major, the bearded sappers, 
with their white leather aprons and the 
inspiriting band, my boyish mind took 
to criticising the men’s physique and to 
comparing them with the crowds of dis- 
banded Englishmen —if Englishmen 
they were —I had seen in Rotterdam. 
They were the first red-coats I had ever 
beheld, and I remember them well now, 
tall, strapping fellows, who seemed 
giants. The Frenchmen in appearance, 
at any rate, were no better than the 
ordinary Dutch troops, and certainly 
not as good as the colonial ones whom 
we frequently saw on their way to the 
vessels. My scepticism with regard to 
the real value of the French army when 
compelled to cope unaided with that of 
a hardier race may have taken root at 
that moment ; Iam not prepared to say. 
Certain is it that, during the many years 
which elapsed between that December 
day and the army’s terrible collapse in 
1870-1871, I never believed implicitly in 
its invincibility ; and that notwithstand- 
ing the more gorgeous spectacle I wit- 
nessed nearly four years later. I am 
alluding to the return of the troops 
from the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, 





on which occasion the Parisians were 

















treated for the first time to the sight of 
the Zouaves and the Turcos. The lat- 
ter became even greater favorites with 
the female population than the former ; 
they were magnificent, stalwart, fellows, 
and for the next fortnight might be 
seen everywhere with some of the pret- 
tiest women in Paris hanging fondly on 
their arms. When the emperor was 
told of this he smiled and uttered a 
sentence which has since become pro- 
verbial among the French, after Jules 
Noriac had appropriated it in his “* Bé- 
tise Humaine.”’ ‘Tous les gofits sont 
dans la nature.” Not long after that 
he happened to see a set of ebony 
brushes intended as a birthday present 
to one of the ladies of the empress’s 
suite. ‘‘A la bonne heure,” he said, 
‘* nous aurons du Turco maintenant sur 
la table de toilette ; quant & moi, en 
matitre d’amour et d’hygitne, je pré- 
fere ivoire.” 

In connection with the Zouaves and 
the Turcos I have by me a note in the 
handwriting of my younger grand-uncle 
which, read by the light of later events, 
contains a terrible prophecy, and shows 
once for all the real opinion of Napoleon 
III., not only with regard to those over- 
rated troops, but with regard to the 
whole of the French army. The note 
is dated August 27th, 1859, less than a 
fortnight after the grandiose spectacle 
on the Boulevards. It runs as follows : 

‘‘Saw the emperor the day before 
yesterday and congratulated him upon 
the magnificent appearance of the Zou- 
aves and Turcos. To my great surprise 
he did not seem to share my enthusiasm. 
He hung his head and pulled at his 
moustache. ‘*Qui,’? he said, ‘des 
beaux soldats, en effet c’est le levain, 
peut-étre, de l’armée frangaise, mais je 
n’ai guére besoin de vous dire que le 
levain qui fermente trop peut gater toute 
une fournée. Il faudrait étre sfir, ab- 
solument sfir, de la nature, de la qualité, 
et du levain et de la pate avant de les 
mettre ensemble.”’ 

This was eleven years before the 
Franco-German War. I am anticipat- 
ing my own notes, but I may add that 
the inhabitants of Nancy, whatever the 
reaction may have been afterwards, 
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hailed as a relief the advent of the Ger- 
man troops who delivered them from 
the Zouaves. 

Still in connection with the defeat of 
Francis Joseph in 1859, here is a fact 
which I have not seen stated anywhere 
by the historians, and which, with many 
other things, justified Napoleon III.’s 
belief in his star. I condense a note 
in the same handwriting as above. 
‘¢ Louis Napoleon, even during the life 
of his cousin, the Duc de Reichstadt, 
must have kept a close watch upon 
events in France, for about a fortnight 
ago (September, 1859) he showed me a 
placard the existence of which, though 
I had seen a similar one on the walls of 
Paris during the July Revolution, had 
slipped -my memory. It is a proclama- 
tion, emanating from some provisional 
government, evidently sitting at the 
Hotel de Ville, for the bill is dated 
from there, calling upon the French to 
raise the son of the great Napoleon to 
the throne. ‘If Francis Il. had not 
been blinded by his jealousy of his 
grandson,’ said the emperor, ‘his suc- 
cessor would not have been in the plight 
he is, for my cousin the Duc de Reich- 
stadt would have never been pledged to 
revolutionary Italy as I was ; and it is 
more than probable that I might have 
gone to my grave as a simple prince of 
the blood. The Duc de Reichstadt 
would have married, there might have 
been a child, and even if he had died 
two years later, as he did, though it is 
my opinion he would have lived to a good 
old age away from the Austrian Court, I 
should have been excluded.’ 

““¢ But, sire,’ my uncle replied, 
‘Francis II. could not send a lad of 
nineteen to Paris on the mere strength 
of that bit of paper; and such a weak 
lad, too.’ 

‘** My cousin was not as weak as you 
imagine. Besides, there was no neces- 
sity to send him on the mere strength 
of that bit of paper. Some one had al- 
ready been sent to fetch him, and that 
some one was none other than Talley- 
rand. I am perfectly certain of my 
facts, for careful inquiry has convinced 
me that he was absent from Paris for 
several days.’ ”’ 
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So far the note of my uncle as in- 
spired by his conversation with the 
emperor. I am unable to verify the 
truth of the latter’s statement, because 
the Duc de Broglie has taken care not 
to blacken the memory of Talleyrand 
needlessly, still I have a vague recollec- 
tion of having read something to the 
effect, whether in the ‘‘ Metternich Me- 
moirs’’ or elsewhere I cannot say for 
certain. I have an idea that it was 
elsewhere, in an interesting study on 
the Duc de Reichstadt. But the name 
of the author has a‘together slipped my 
memory. 

The space allotted to this article, 
though comparatively large, is too small 
to admit of the reproduction of even a 
tithe of the notes on the emperor. I 
shall, perhaps, come back to him at 
some future time and with ‘* more per- 
sonal recollections,’ for I saw Louis 
Napoleon three or four times and had 
two interviews with him late in the 
sixties. 

My family on the mother’s side are 
all without exception inveterate theatre 
and opera goers, and I have inherited, 
at any rate, that part of their artistic 
proclivities. Though I can scarcely 
read the simplest bar of music, I could, 
long before I came to Paris, sing cor- 
rectly some of the most difficult airs 
from the most popular operas. My two 
uncles were excellent musicians, and 
what the French call melomaniacs to 
boot. They had heard Tamberlick be- 
fore he appeared in public, for they 
were assiduous frequenters of the Hotel 
du Périgord, the residence of the then 
director of Italian opera in Paris, Cal- 
zulo, under whose auspices Madame 
atti made her début in the French cap- 
ital. But though I heard Tamberlick 
almost immediately after his first ap- 
pearance in Rossini’s ‘* Otello,’’? I did 
not see him until some time afterwards 
off the stage. Truth to tell, I did not 
mind the delay, for, notwithstanding 
the magnificent voice, my youthful loy- 
alty to Mario refused to concede to the 
new-comer the first place. I was Ma- 
rio’s slave, I would have willingly worn 
his old clothes and boots and brushed 
and blacked his new ones; for he had 
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done for me, the lad of thirteen or four- 
teen, what probably he would have done 
only for a duchess or a princess. He 
had sung to me, all by myself, in my 
uncles’ drawing-room one day when he 
valled and they were out. He never 
came to Paris without paying them a 
visit. Curiously enough, I never see 
Princess Helen’s husband without be- 
ing reminded of Mario, as I saw him 
then. This may be purely fancy on my 
part, for I have never spoken to his 
Royal Highness. 

One day, some years afterwards, when 
I was no longer a boy, he told me some 
fragments of his biography. He was 
intended for a military career by his 
father, who was a general, and the 
son, in fact, pursued his studies with 
that end at the Military College. One 
of his fellow-students was Camillio 
Cavour. Cavour, it appears, left the 
army on account of some unhappy at- 
tachment. M. di Candia doffed the 
uniform on account of a too happy at- 
tachment, though he never openly 
admitted this, seeing that he was the 
least boastful of men in that respect. 
He merely said that one day he was 
sent with some despatches to the viceroy 
of Sardinia at Cagliari. ‘‘ No doubt,” 
he went on, ‘‘ those despatches were 
very important, they must have been, 
seeing that his Majesty Charles Albert 
himself handed them to me, but, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to tell, 
I preferred to remain where I was. 
The king was determined I should go, 
and it was no good appealing to my 
father, who admitted the necessity of 
my temporary exile and had been con- 
sulted by the party most interested in 
my removal. My going meant the sev- 
erance of everything that was dear to 
me. I do not mean my family, for a 
young fellow desperately in love as I 
was then has no family ; to stay against 
the king’s wishes, to refuse to execute 
his orders meant disgrace, so I quietly 
went toa chemist of my acquaintance, 
changed my clothes, and took ship for 
Marseilles, en route for Paris. 

‘* At first,’ he went on, ‘‘I had no 
more idea of singing for my living than 
of flying; I knew I could sing, of 




















course, nearly every one of my country- 
men can, but as for being able to sing 
better than or as well as those who were 
paid for it, I had not the least idea. 
The legend current is that the women, 
the grandes dames de par le monde, drove 
me to the stage; nothing is further 
from the truth ; they might have gone 
on worrying me till doomsday if I had 
had sufficient money for my wants, and 
my wants were by no means large then. 
The fact is, and lam somewhat ashamed 
to tell you, I considered it derogatory to 
sing for money ; but what I considered 
more derogatory still to a gentleman 
was to simulate the holiest sentiments 
God has implanted in our hearts, night 
after night, for women whom one could 
not have loved if they had thrown 
themselves at one’s head. There would 
have been a way out of that difli- 
culty, for I had originally a baritone, 
almost a bass voice, and you know 
that in the operatic world the man 
thus scurvily treated by nature is sup- 
posed to be incapable of stirring any 
passion in a woman’s heart except that 
of hatred. Of course, as a baritone or 
bass I should have had to feign love 
just the same, luckily, unrequited love ; 
but I should have been able to revenge 
myself by making the lovers uncomfort- 
able. This may seem trivial to you, 
but if you only knew what an innocent 
I really was, notwithstanding all my 
social success in Paris, you would laugh 
at me now. 

‘¢ However, it was not a woman nor 
women who drove me to the stage ; 
it was my impecuniosity coupled with 
the advice of a sergent de ville. You 
may well look, but it is true. I was 
such a boy then that frequently at the 
termination of the performance I stood 
in the streets, singing as loud as I could 
the airs I had just heard. As a matter 
of course, crowds collected round me. 
Said sergent de ville had warned me sey- 
eral times and one night he took me to 
the commissaire. ‘ Voila un individu, 
M. le Commissaire, qui ne veut pas 
cesser de chanter dans la rue, bien que 
je lui ai dit plusieurs fois que je serais 
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obligé de Varréter s’il continue.’ That 
was the charge against me. Then came 
his comment. ‘ Pourquoi ne va-t-il pas 
en dedans? il chante aussi bien que 
beaucoup de chanteurs payés, et méme 
mieux.’ That decided me. Next day 
I began to study, and at my début I sent 
the sergent de ville tickets for himself and 
his wife.”’ 

My uncles did like my father. We 
lived in the Rue Drouot, and when they 
went to their café they took me with 
them. They objected to my going to 
the Quartier-Latin by myself ; they said, 
‘“*T was to wait until I was twenty ;”’ 
I gave them my word, never broke it. 
The Quartier-Latin was barred, but I 
was free to roam about the rest of Paris 
if liked. Strange as it may seem, I did 
not like ; I preferred their company to 
that of lads of my own age, and the 
result was that I saw a good many of 
the secondary celebrities of those days, 
who were quite as well worth knowing 
from a certain point of view as the 
others. The one who struck me most 
was Jules Noriac, whose book I have 
already mentioned, which book was, 
however, not written until one or two 
years later. Jules Noriac was even 
handsomer than Mario, though of a 
different type of beauty. He was, more- 
over, the essence of French wit. It is 
a pity students of French literature 
know so very little of ‘‘ Le 101l¢ Regi- 
ment”? and “La Bétise Humaine.” 
Jules Noriac was the first Frenchman 
who wore what we call a “ jacket ;” I 
was bold enough to ask him for the 
address of his tailor, for I had never 
seen one before ; since then I have — 
man and boy — scarcely worn anything 
else. That was the beginning of our 
friendship, which lasted until the day of 
his death, some years ago. He died of 
smoker’s cancer. He was one of the 
habitués of the Café des Variétés. It 
was there I saw for the first time Henri 
Miirger and his collaborateur, Théodore 
Barriére. But both these are too impor- 
tant to be described at the end of an 
article. 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MULREADY, 

AT the International Exhibition of 
1878, I one day came across old M. Vic- 
tor Pollet — peintre et graveur — peering 
curiously round the walls of the English 
section, and so evidently hunting for 
something which he could not find that 
it was impossible not to ask him what 
he was looking for. ‘‘ Tiens,”’ said he, 
‘‘i] n’y a plus rien chez vous donc 
comme cela! J’oublie son nom — celui 
qui faisait de si jolies choses en 1855 ; 
celui qui a fait ‘Le Loup et l’Ag- 
neau’ ?”’ ‘“¢ Mulready,’ said I. ‘* Oui,”’ 
he replied ; ‘“‘c’était Mulready. Ah! 
que e’était done fort d’expression et 
aussi ferme de dessin que d’effet et de 
couleur. Mais vous n’avez pas pu le 
connaitre celui-la.”’ 

But I had known Mr. Mulready, and 
a vivid recollection of the extraordinary 
kindness, patience, and generosity with 
which he devoted hours to the teaching 
of an ignorant schoolgirl, made M. 
Pollet’s allusion to his work, which, as 
he said, represented tendencies now 
extinct among us, more than pleasant 
tome. Our common affection and ad- 
miration for Lady Trevelyan (Pauline 
Jermyn) had made us friends in spite of 
all differences. The same love for her 
which made him welcome the girl 
whom she had brought to him, made me 
enter the old studio at Linden Grove 
with a sentiment of tender reverence. 
No one felt more strongly than Mr. 
Mulready the difficulties and disabili- 
ties under which women labored who 
wished to gain any serious knowledge 
of his art, and the great ability shown 
by one of his early pupils —an aunt of 
Mr. Algernon Swinburne —to whom 
he was much attached, further disposed 
him to look kindly on all those who 
came to him for advice and assistance. 
Even now I remember, with a sense of 
wonder, his fatherly goodness and the 
exquisite tact and simplicity of his teach- 
ing. It must, however, be admitted 
that my dear old master had, in all 
things, a natural habit of extreme pru- 
dence and reserve. At first when I 
went for my friendly lesson I was al- 
ways dismissed if other visitors arrived ; 





then, one day I recollect feeling im- 
mensely flattered because I was told 
that I might, in future, stay unless by 
any chance they should come on mat- 
ters of business, and finally even this 
rule was broken through. ‘* For,’’ said 
Mr. Mulready, with characteristic cau- 
tion, ‘‘I have ascertained that it is 
perfectly safe to talk before you, and 
that you never repeat at South Ken- 
sington—even when you are under 
some temptation to do so— matters that 
have been discussed before you here.” 
In saying this, Mr. Mulready referred 
directly to the consultations then going 
on in his rooms as to the conditions of 
the Sheepshanks Bequest to the nation 
and the proposal to house these pictures 
at South Kensington. He cordially de- 
tested the whole system of the Science 
and Art Department, and consequently, 
in the course of these negotiations, the 
officials of that establishment,were han- 
dled after a fashion vastly entertaining 
to one who, like myself, happened to be 
attending the classes instituted under 
their auspices. 

In my own case, he strove hard to 
remedy the mistakes arising from what 
he held to be the false and inartistic 
direction imposed by rule on pupils and 
teachers alike. Once a week, at least, I 
used to take some drawings to Linden 
Grove for inspection, and Mr. Mul- 
ready would then open his portfolios, 
selecting subjects for me to study in 
special illustration of the criticisms pro- 
voked by my shortcomings. Whether 
my performances happened to be copies 
from his own works, or attempts to draw 
from life on my own account, his 
method of teaching was always the 
same ; with the greatest patience he 
would point out the blunders, and then 
bring drawing after drawing to me, or 
draw himself before me until he thought 
he had made my error perfectly clear to 
myself. When at last I was dismissed, 
it was with the injunction not to attempt 
correction on the guilty spot itself, but 
to redraw the passage, something 
larger, at the side, and to bring back the 
work so treated at my next visit. 

He used often to speak, with a twinkle 
of amusement in his eyes, of the talk 























about his own drawings from life, which 
were then attracting much attention. 
These drawings, he used to say, were 
done for the purpose of personal in- 
struction, for the private portfolio, for 
help in teaching, too —to show the way 
in which he thought such things should 
be done, but without any thought of the 
possibilities of sale or exhibition. Of 
his real pleasure in this class of work I 
have no doubt, and on many occasions 
he would show that he was by no means 
insensible to passages of simple beauty ; 
but his chief interest in form and line 
was undoubtedly due to their expression 
of varied character. He would dwell 
fondly on any traces left on the body 
by special habits ; he would trace out 
the signs of previous occupations, and 
so amuse himself by drawing up a biog- 
raphy of his model. Hands invariably 
furnished matter for a lecture ; the rel- 
ative lengths and proportions of the 
fingers, the shape of the nails, the man- 
ner of their growth and their insertion, 
—each tiny item was worked into its 
place so as to make upa human history. 
In his choice, too, of subject, the same 
instinct of close observation was brought 
to bear on idiosyncrasies of character 
and their connection with diverse 
shades of thought and feeling. 

There was a large drawing, made by 
him in the early days of my visits, which 
represented a group of girls bathing, 
Whose attention had been suddenly 
arrested by a fight between two little 
green lizards. He had, he said, greatly 
desired to paint this theme, which was 
curiously typical of his choice of form 
as well as of his choice of subject, but 
was deterred from doing so because in 
those days he could neither have exhib- 
ited nor sold it in England. ‘* You 
know,” he used to say, ‘‘a peculiar 
movement made sometimes by those 
who watch the games of children, a sort 
of humoring movement —-that is what I 
am here trying to represent. You see 
all those girls are intent on the move- 
ments of those little animals, each figure 
—according to her own nature —is 
humoring,as it were, a different move- 
ment, and thus they are all thrown into 
a variety of attitudes which yet have a 
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sort of common consent.’ If any one 
guessed the motive of the work, or 
caught the suggestion he wished to con- 
vey inany of the figures—as in the 
movement of a woman with some chil- 
dren in the middle distance — he was 
enchanted. ‘‘ Did you know that she 
was speaking ?’’ he wouldask. ‘* That 
seems a trifling thing, but it pleases me, 
and I think that if I’ve made you feel 
that she is speaking when you cannot 
see her face, then I have done something 
worth doing. These things, of course, 
are trifles, but the pleasure and interest 
in them is connected with that tendency 
to metaphysical speculation which is 
often to be observed amongst artists and 
not always amongst the best. In that 
picture of ‘The Negro Offering Toys 
for Sale,’ you have another instance of 
it. What I am there trying to represent 
is the dislike which seems inherent in 
all our natures towards people of an- 
other color ; the mother is coaxing her 
child gently, but she herself shares his 
aversion, though half ashamed of it, for 
you see that whilst with one hand she is 
encouraging and enticing him forward, 
yet with the other she is instinctively 
pressing him to her.” 

And again, he returned to the same 
subject in showing me a finished study 
for his picture of ‘‘ The Boy Late for 
School,’’ bidding me observe all the dif- 
ferences of expression in the hands ; 
the boy at the door betraying by the 
very way in which he was handling his 
things that he knew they were all in a 
muddle ; and how the movement of the 
schoolmaster’s finger accompanies his 
mocking cry of, “‘I hope your early 
rising doesn’t hurt you!” whilst an 
attentive girl is holding her book after 
the most approved fashion. When he 
was making his studies for ‘‘ The Son- 
net,” too, at another time, I noticed 
that the point which chiefly interested 
him was that the lover should try to 
read the effect of his verses on the girl’s 
face, whilst she, as instinctively, should 
endeavor to prevent his doing so. 

It was thus that, knowing exactly why 
certain characteristics and certain forms 
always attracted the dear old master, 
those who loved him were stung by the 
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injustice of Mr. Ruskin’s words in 1859 ; 
for in his ‘‘ Notes” on the Academy 
Exhibition of that year, he charged Mr. 
Mulready with “thinking only of him- 
self and his drawing — never caring in 
the least about what he has to draw ; 
of which, therefore, he misses precisely 
the most valuable, and succeeds in using 
more skill in painting nothing than any 
painter ever spent before on that sub- 
ject.” The work exhibited that year, 
*‘ Just as the Twig is Bent,’’ certainly 
showed that the painter’s powers were 
declining, but Mr. Ruskin’s liberal crit- 
icism seemed meant to embrace all he 
had ever produced, and gave the sharper 
pain to the old man in that he had al- 
ways watched the movement of which 
the writer of ‘*‘ Notes ’’ had made himself 
the spokesman with friendly interest. 
‘Some of their works,’’ he was wont to 
declare, ‘‘ are the finest things that have 
been done by our school. Look at the 
‘Huguenots,’ at ‘The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark,’ at Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat,’ at that extraordinary painting 
they called ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop.’ I 
have great hopes of what may be done 
by them.”’ I had trusted, therefore, 
that the passage in question might es- 
‘ape his notice, but a friendly visitor 
arrived and quoted it with zest, winding 
up with, ** After all, it doesn’t come to 
much, you know! ”’ 

** Doesn’t come to much,’’ repeated 
the old man, with a deprecatory shake 
of the head. ‘ Always thinking of my- 
self and my drawing. Could anything 
be worse ?”’ And, after the friend was 
gone that day, he began to talk of his 
past. I think he felt that, at that date, 
a fresh tide had set in, bringing wider 
possibilities to English art and an en- 
couraging stimulus of general interest 
unknown to the days of his youth. 
There were traces, too, of unexpressed 
regret that so much should have been 
missed, and of the thought that if things 
had been other than they were in his 
own time he might have come nearer 
to the fulfilment of his own aspirations, 
and those aspirations themselves might 
have found a wider outlook. 

‘“The Wedding Gown” was on the 
easel, having come on a visit, before 





entering South Kensington, for re- 
varnish and repairin some small point ; 
and so the old painter sat down before 
it and talked out to himself, rather than 
to me, his ‘ Apologia.” First he 
touched once more on the charm there 
was for him in seizing little indications 
of character and in mastering the mean- 
ing of what were to some, perhaps, mere 
trivialities. ‘‘ Yes, they were trivial- 
ities ; but that was the way in which a 
woman, bent on examining the exact 
quality of the silk she was about to buy, 
would pull and test it.” Then he 
paused over the figure of the draper, 
in whom he had depicted his own 
father, and recalled the day when he 
had first observed in a salesman that 
particular expression, and just that ac- 
tion of the hands; but, as his eyes 
fell on the sleeping dog, he sighed, 
‘* Ah! Mantle! poor little Mantle! you 
lived with me sixteen years!’’ Soon, 
however, he returned to the line of 
comparison which he seemed, half un- 
consciously, to be following out. *‘ The 
dog, the dresses, the counter, the box, 
they were all studied —all finished ! 
Yes, when I began my career it was 
something unusual, something un- 
known, to work like that. Wilkie came 
up from Scotland full of his ideas of 
representing everything exactly as he 
saw it, and I—no, no one else amongst 
us seemed to think of such a thing.” 
Here he broke off abruptly, saying, with 
a half-serious, half-comic air, ‘* But 
there was no P. R. B.-ism there ! ”’ 
The old man’s early days had been 
very difficult, and sometimes he would 
take pleasure in telling me of the strug- 
gle there had been in his home against 
the pressure of extreme _ poverty. 
‘*Much of the time that I ought to 
have been at work,”’ he said, ‘‘ I had to 
give up to minding the children. When 
I could get an hour to myself I was 
often put to strange shifts and would 
try a worn-out poker as a mahl-stick.”’ 
In one of our talks he told me that, 
after the days of ‘“‘ minding ’’ younger 
urchins was over, and he was striving 
to maintain himself in London, he had 
known “deep distress.’? There are 
two little landscapes in the Sheepshanks 




















Collection — views, both of them, I be- 
lieve, of old Kensington gravel-pits. 
These, he said, had been a commission 
—a gleam of hope that had come to 
him in his darkest days, ‘‘ but when 
they were finished and I took them for 
approval to the brother of the man for 
whom I painted them, he turned me 
away. He said they were too bad, 
‘bricks and mortar’ pictures, such as 
he would not think of allowing to be 
offered to his brother. He ought to 
have known better,’’ continued the old 
painter ; ‘‘ he was a relation of one who 
was then considered the first landscape 
painter of the day. Well, I went away 
with my pictures ; they remained on 
my hands. Things got worse and 
worse, and at last I fell seriously ill. 
But a medical man came to me, who 
was very good to me, and, when I got 
better, I gave him those two pictures, 
for he had admired them. It was all I 
could do. They remained in his pos- 
session for years — until, in fact, he lost 
his fortune by some railway speculation, 
and it was necessary that he should sell 
everything he had—everything that 
could be sold. He came to me then, 
and asked me if I could find him a pur- 
chaser for the two pictures—for my 
‘bricks and mortar’ pictures. He was 
really grieved to part with them, and 
did so at last—I’m not exaggerating 
— with tears in his eyes. I found him 
a purchaser at once, who offered £120 
for the two, which in my early days 
when I painted them were not thought 
worth £25, and, just after I had sold 
them for him, an artist offered me £200 
for one.”’ 

These two pictures of which Mr. 
Mulready was speaking had, like ‘* The 
Wedding Gown,” come in their turn to 
be put into perfect order before exhibi- 
tion. It was in 1860, I think, and all 
that summer he seemed wonderfully 
well and full of interests and work. In 
his last years he suffered frequently, not 
only from the defective action of the 
heart, but also from sudden fits of loss 
of sight. One day, at a later date, I 


found him looking tired, and not re- 
sponding with his usual vivacity to the 
talk of a lad who metall criticism of the 
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details in his study for a picture of 
‘* Adam and Eve in Paradise’’ by re- 
peating that the subject was “ ideal.”’ 
“Don’t you think, though,” said Mr. 
Mulready, ‘‘ that the work of those who 
wish to give life, to give real existence 
to the ‘ideal’ must be based on facts 
— no maiter how selected — which have 
been observed in living organisms ?”’ 
And he went on to begin a sentence as 
to the ‘‘unconscious process of selec- 
tion,’’? when, seeing perhaps that he was 
far out of the reach of the author of 
the “ideal ’’ subject, he broke off sud- 
denly, and asked him whether he “ really 
believed that Paradise had existed ?”’ 
‘*'Yes,”? was the answer. ‘Then, you 
see,’ returned Mr. Mulready, with a 
smile, ‘‘ you can’t put imaginary trees 
in the Garden of Eden,” and so dis- 
missed him. 

After this he sat for some time with- 
out speaking, and I respected his si- 
lence, till suddenly I saw him put his 
hands across his eyes and turn his face 
from the light. ‘I cannot see,’’ he 
said; ‘‘this has come once or twice 
litely —a dimness over my eyes. I can 
see nothing.’? Then quite low, as if to 
himself, he murmured, “It is to be ex- 
pected now—but it is very distress- 
ing.” 

It was some time before I could go to 
him again, and then it seemed as if the 
weary, white look in his face, which of 
old had been only transient, were be- 
come permanently fixed. It wasa sultry 
day in July, and the studio window was 
open to its utmost stretch. He was 
very sad, and talked almost wholly of 
his early days ; he referred to a draw- 
ing he wished me to see, and got up to 
look for it, but it was in a portfolio 
placed beneath several other portfolios. 
He made a half effort to remove them, 
would not let me help him, and came 
back wearily, saying, ‘‘ We will look at 
it another time.’? A few minutes later 
he paled strangely, gasped, and said, 
‘Give me your hand, my child ; I must 
lie down.’? When he was on the sofa 
I went for water to the little dining- 
room on the ground floor, for I knew 
we were alone in the house —he had 
opened the door for me himself. By 
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and by he recovered a little, enough to 
smile and speak, if not to move. 
on the servant came back and then I 
had to go. 

On the threshold of the room I turned 
round for one more look, and saw what 
I had never before realized, and I knew 
the thought that had been in his mind 
when he made his sketch in illustration 
of Tennyson’s poem, *‘ Life and Thought 
are gone away ;”’ that sketch, in which 
one sees the painter lying dead in his 
studio, was actually before me. The 
familiar tools were standing idle in the 
spacious room ; to the right, his favorite 
group of Cupid and Psyche, and be- 
neath the open window, where the 
leaves fluttered against the sky, the 
straight, hard couch on which lay the 
motionless body of my dear old friend. 
I never saw him again. 

EmILia F. 8. DILKE. 


From Good Words, 
TOTTIE. 
A NEW ZEALAND EPISODE, 


BY HERBERT GUTHRIE-SMITH, 


I REMEMBER well the first occasion 
on which I met the father of Miss Mary 
Macpherson, for such was ‘‘ Tottie’s”’ 
real name. 

It was in February, and we had been 
working from early morning weaning 
the lambs. Clouds of dust rising thick 
in the breezeless air had blotted out 
invidious distinctions of color, and Maori 
and white man were alike brown. 

Out of the cloudless sky of real New 
Zealand blue the sun shone with fierce 
heat, the wool of the sheep was burning 
to the touch, the dogs panted with drip- 
ping tongues, and the men felt to the 
full the primal curse —‘‘in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

In spite of the great heat, the sheep 
ran through the yards well, and by dint 
of shouting and the various grotesque 
and forceful movements necessary to 
frighten sheep, the mob was finished 
before noon. 

The ‘ billy’? was then boiled and we 
sat down for lunch beneath the shade 
of a huge willow long ago planted by 


|the early missionaries. 
Later 
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The dogs, too, 
enjoyed the cessation of work. Ac- 
cording to their various natures, they 
coiled themselves in shady spots or 
supplicated, with twisting of body and 
wagging of tail, for bones, watching 
masters’ movements with slobbering 
mouths, restless feet and agitated ears. 
Pipes were next produced ; tobacco was 
cut from junks and the pared chips 
rubbed to a suitable fineness between 
the palms. 

The shepherds, leaning against the 
willow’s wrinkled bole, bragged of their 
dogs, or discussed that subject which in 
pastoral communities takes precedence 
of the weather — sheep. 

The talk proceeded to runs, thence to 
their owners, and finally I heard my 
new neighbor, Mr. Donald Macpherson, 
mentioned. He had acquired his run 
through a brother’s death, and was re- 
ported among the shepherds to be igno- 
rant of even the rudiments of ovine 
knowledge. I gathered from their con- 
versation that, by reason of this very 
ignorance he was likely to be easily 
convinced that his neighbors were bent 
on ‘having him.” ‘ Having,’’ euphe- 
mistically expresses such advantages as 
may allowably, in pastoral ethics, be 
taken of a ‘‘ new hand.”’ 

However, there was other work to do 
than listen to shepherds’ chatter ; ashes 
were knocked out of pipes and the 
willow’s pleasant shade was once more 
changed for the noonday heat. 

The weaners had to be driven to their 
new paddock, and as there were about 
two thousand in the flock a couple of 
shepherds were sent on to prevent 
them spreading tod widely while being 
counted out. The yard gates were then 
thrown open and the sheep spying green 
grass and liberty pressed to escape ; the 
counter, as each hundred passed, sing- 
ing out ‘‘ tally’’ to the “tally ”’ keeper, 
who nicked it down on a rail or stick, 
thus losing no time. 

As we set out with our rather trouble- 
some mob, the sharp-sensed dogs barked 
at a stranger on a grey horse. He was 
coming down the clay cutting which 
in our district represents the highroad 
of that royal lady whom the natives 
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term Queen te Wiketoria. Shortly after, 
when I got back to the yards, the 
stranger had arrived and was with the 
shepherds inspecting a crushed object 
which had been lifted from the drafting 
pens to the larger side yards, and which 
I guessed was a smothered sheep. 

It was our new neighbor, as Scottish 
as his name, shrewd, cold outwardly 
lest the world should deem he had a 
heart and work on it, energetic and 
‘¢dour.’? He had graduated in the true 
colonial school and had taken honors 
as ferryman, bullock-puncher, market- 
gardener, splitter, sawyer, and in half- 
a-dozen other employments. He was 
about fifty years of age, bronzed and 
grizzled, yet upright and stronger than 
many ayounger man. He rode an up- 
standing grey hack and was followed by 
two collies, pup and patriarch, neither 
of which I judged to be of much use. 
*¢ Glad to see you, Mr. Macpherson,” I 
said. ‘* Will you ride on to the house, 
or will you wait until this small lot is 
drafted ?”’ I pointed to an odd lot of 
woolies, strangers, etc. He preferred 
to wait. I glanced then at the dead 
sheep more closely. It happened, as 
luck would have it, to belong to Mac- 
pherson. ‘ Hullo, your sheep!’ I ex- 
claimed, in surprise. ‘* Yes,” he said, 
taking a long look at me, ‘‘ my sheep.” 

There were still in the yards a num- 
ber of undocked weaners similar to the 
one smothered. I turned to Scottie — 
our head shepherd — and said, ** Catch 
any one of these Mr. Macpherson 
chooses and put his ear-mark on it, he 
can take it to-morrow with his other 
sheep.’? He had come for some that 
had got through a broken fence. Mac- 
pherson nodded assent, and with char- 
acteristic deliberation chose one — not 
the worst either, I noticed. However, 
I was justly responsible for my shep- 
herd’s carelessness, and besides was 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with 
my newneighbor. A few minutes later 
we rode over to the house, and a swim 
in the cool lake was a pleasant termina- 
tion to a hot day’s work. 

After dinner, while we smoked the 
pipe of peace with that enjoyment 
which only hard work can produce, I 
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was glad to discover that my companion 
was not a bad fellow at all, but that 
as he was tenacious of impressions 
once received, I might have had on 
very small grounds an exceedingly for- 
midable person to deal with. 

We talked at first on the usual sub- 
jects of sheep-farmers, turnips, lung- 
worm, the price of stock, the frozen 
meat trade, the respective merits of 
steel and galvanized wire. I discovered 
that he knew on these entertaining topics 
little of practical knowledge. His theo- 
ries were gathered from English works 
on stock and farming, and were quite 
inapplicable to colonial surroundings. 
He was more at home speaking of his 
orchard and a vineyard he had just 
planted, but the soft spot in his heart 
was for his little girl, Tottie. She was 
about ten years of age, he informed me, 
and was about to go to school for the 
first time next month. He described 
with that eloquence that comes from the 
heart, how dear she was to him, how 
upon his return she would come run- 
ning to meet him, and all her lovable 
ways and words. He said to me, ‘‘ You 
are a young man, and will be thinking 
that there is no love like that a man 
bears his sweetheart, but take an old 
fellow’s word for it, no man loves his 
best until he loves a child. You will 
be coming down our way some of these 
days and we’ll show you our little girl.” 
There was an interval of silence, then 
he asked rather suddenly, pointing to a 
photograph of the girl to whom I was 
engaged, ‘‘That will be your sweet- 
heart’s picture? ’’ He continued, ‘* She’s 
bonnie and good, too, I’m sure; my 
own little lass has just got these very 
eyes.’’ We bade each other a very 
friendly good-night, and I determined 
to ride over some Sunday and see Tottie 
before she went to school. 

Next morning Macpherson’s sheep 
were run into the yards by Scottie, and 
after an early breakfast I went over to 
see him safely off. My overnight’s 
doubt of the value of my friend’s dogs 
and of his own shepherd-craft was more 
than realized by the result. Instead of 
sending away his ‘leading ’’ dog —the 
grey-muzzled old fellow —before the 
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sheep were let go, he opened the gates. 
The sheep— mostly wild merino weth- 
ers —of course bolted for their lives ; 
then, too late, he started his old dog 
who, after the manner of his race, find- 
ing he could not immediately overtake 
the sheep, yelped with exasperation and 
anxiety, thereby causing them to run 
even faster. 

The pup, half broken, could not be 
restrained, but followed his companion. 
Finally Macpherson galloped off also, 
the whole episode being greatly enjoyed 
by the grinning shepherds and a couple 
of packmen who were loading up their 
horses. When I got over the first rise, 
however, the old dog had got them 
safely and the pup was running round 
him, licking his chops and evidently 
congratulating him on his extraordinary 
aptitude. 

The sheep had spread to graze and 
were all there. It is, as perhaps the 
world in general may not know, one of 
the most gross breaches of pastoral 
etiquette to offer to drive another man’s 
mob for him. Of course, therefore, I 
could not volunteer my services until 
Macpherson himself expressed doubts 
of his capability to get the sheep over 
our ranges, rough with fern and scrub. 

This he did, however. I took the 
sheep in hand, and after a troublesome 
drive we arrived safely at the boundary 
creek. There —sheep are like cats in 
their dislike to wet their feet —we had 
enough trouble to excuse in some de- 
gree the warmth of his thanks. He 
would not hear either of my not going 
home with him when so near. We 
rode on therefore on excellent terms 
with each other. His undisguised ad- 
miration for my old yellow “leading ”’ 
dog, Spy, and Mac, the best dog ever 
I had—let me sing their praises, am 
not I also a man and a shepherd ? — 
had won my heart, for nothing is more 
gratifying to a shepherd’s vanity than 
praise of his collies. We rode fora 
couple of hours along the gravelly, lime- 


stone creek till we approached the 
homestead. There the dogs set up their 


usual clamorous welcome. Macpher- 
son’s house stood in a fertile strath, 
through which the pretty stream mean- 
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dered in long bends. From the veran- 
dah overlooking the small garden, bright 
with flowers, could be obtained a 
glimpse of the sea, and the thunder of 
the surf in heavy weather echoed far up 
among the green hills. Here and there 
weeping willows had been planted, and 
their leafy tresses trailed to the very 
water’s edge. Our dogs, preceding us, 
splashed across the broad, pebbly cross- 
ing, and shortly afterwards Tottie her- 
self appeared in the garden. She was 
looking up at the zigzag track by which 
her father usually came home. He 
cooé’d, and she came running down the 
gravel path, and this was where I first 
saw my little girl. 

I do not know that she was beautiful, 
except with such beauty as we confer 
upon those we love, and none could 
long know Tottie without loving her. 
She was rather tall for her age, with an 
upright, lithe little figure. She had on 
bronze-clocked stockings, and I think 
wore a white frock, cool and summery, 
with ribbons of some blossom color, 
peach, medlar, or almond. My com- 
panion, who had quite forgotten me in 
his greeting to his little daughter, now 
introduced me as his last night’s host, 
and Tottie gravely welcomed me to 
Aranui. That evening it was pretty to 
see the old man’s courtesy to his child ; 
he was evidently wrapped up in her, 
and no doubt but for her own sweet 
disposition she would have been utterly 
spoiled. 

The previous evening her father had 
casually mentioned that she was fond of 
dominoes. When the evening meal 
was over, therefore, I proposed to her 
that we should play. She assented, and 
whilst the game proceeded I gathered 
from the little bush maiden how she 
passed her days. She rode up and down 
the valley, she told me, sometimes with 
her father, but more often by herself. 
An observant little creature, she knew 
where the bush birds dwelt, and the 
habits and names of the native flowers. 
She promised to show me the round 
white eggs of a native kingfisher; a 
Maori urchin had taken the nest — prob- 
ably a second one—from a hole in 


the river bank just before we arrived. 

















During the evening I was much struck 
with the absence in her of that egoism 
common to nearly all children. I re- 
member after we had played a couple 
of games, unlike a child preoccupied 
with self, she inquired if I would not 
rather talk to her father, and evidently 
assuming after a third game I should 
be merely continuing to play out of 
complaisance, she gravely put away her 
ivory dominoes. ‘*Thank you very 
much for having played with me,” she 
said. She then took a book and read 
quietly till the clock struck half past 
eight, her bedtime. After kissing her 
father she put up a rosy little mouth to 
me also, and I felt my lips once more 
touched by a child’s. 

Next morning Macpherson helped 
me to catch my pony ; he said at part- 
ing, ‘‘ My little girl likes you and I like 
you ; it does not look now as if I could 
ever help you, I hope you will never 
need it, but ‘I hae seen their coggie 
fou.’’? He quoted Burns’s lines with 
considerable feeling. ‘If ever that 
day comes, which God forbid, ask for 
Donald Macpherson.’’ We shook hands 
warmly. I kissed Tottie, who pre- 
sented me with a bunch of roses, and 
rode back thinking to myself how often 
kind hearts lie under rough speech and 
rude appearances. 

When I got home I put the flowers 
into a tin, meaning to keep them ; our 
Chinese cook, however, Ah Lee, a prac- 
tical man not given to sentiment, and 
short of these useful utensils, threw 
them out next morning. 

Our run was being broken in then, the 
bush felled, the swamps drained, and 
great blocks of fern country crushed by 
sheep. Our time was therefore very 
fully occupied, and what society we saw 
on the place was of the roughest kind. 
With the exception of the Macphersons, 
our only neighbors were two young fel- 
lows whom I had known at home. 
They were, like ourselves, toilfully occu- 
pied in transforming scrub, swamp, and 
fern into grass. Sometimes we would 
all ride down together to Aranui on 
Sundays. There, what I had feared 
had to some degree come to pass. My 
old friend had guarrelled on all sorts of 
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petty details with his neighbors. The 
splitters, he asseverated, must be taking 
his sheep, they had six fat dogs and 
nothing to feed them on except empty 
sardine tins. The mailman passing 
through the run left the gates open or 
threw them off their hinges ; the drov- 
ers, travelling with mobs of sheep, took 
more than their fair share of grass. In 
fact, he had filled his life with petty 
angers and annoyances. 

As Tottie grew older, however, a 
change came over the little valley by 
the sea. Gradually neighbors learned 
to laugh and allow something for the 
brusque old Scotsman. A few words 
from Tottie subdued the recalcitrant 
mailman ; she visited the splitters’ camp 
one Sunday and discovered that their 
dogs were doing good service in keep- 
ing down the wild pigs. While we were 
there two of the men came in with 
buckets of honey taken from a hollow 
rata-tree. She accepted a portion of the 
amber comb, and afterwards, in some 
friendly form or another, returned the 
gift, and there was peace in the land. 
The drovers, if they still allowed their 
sheep to spread too widely, at any rate 
learnt to control their tongues. In 
such ways did Tottie bring peace and 
good-will to her little world. Little by 
little all we young fellows learned to 
meet on Sundays at Aranui, and though 
I dare say at the time we did not fully 
realize it, yet the pleasure of presenting 
some spray of scarlet mistletoe or wreath 
of clematis to Tottie was a principal 
reason for our appearance. In the 
afternoons of those pleasant days we 
nearly always walked down to the cool 
seashore, when the tide was out along 
the base of the high limestone crags 
that faced the ocean. To the busy 
world at home, where men live fuller 
lives, it may seem strange, yet these 
strolls along the beach, where the shells 
looked whiter in the wet, brown sand, 
were events in our narrow and con- 
tracted lives. There was no ladies’ so- 
ciety in the neighborhood, and the 
sweet, refining influence of this little 
maiden no doubt recalled pleasant mem- 
ories of home. Perhaps in part we 
loved Tottie for these memories which 
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she awoke. Beside her once more per- 
haps we trod the heathery uplands 
where birches grow and bog myrtle 
scents the air, or strolled in dewy En- 
glish lanes where nightingales build in 
the tall hedgerow weeds, 2nd black, 
sleek cattle chew their cud amung deep 
anthered grass. 

Our last Sunday with Tottie I remem- 
ber well. It was in August, and only 
down by the sea were the first signs of 
spring visible. The thistles were still 
spread winter-flat on the damp earth 
yet unwarmed. The plumes of the toi- 
toi grass were wrinkled and pink, the 
clematis hung out no white flag to 
spring. Only the leafless kowhai 
bloomed, dull yellow in the sun. Across 
the firmament white, fleecy clouds sailed 
lazily ; their shadows chased each other 
slowly over pine-green bush and Lrighter 
grass ; one or two earliest lambs bleated 
faintly on the hillsides. 

We sauntered along the rocky coast, 
where only a narrow riband of sand 
barred sea from cliff. We lingered long 
enjoying the calm of the sea and the 
constant ripple of the tide, and only 
when the short twilight began to fall 
slowly retraced our steps. As we 
neared home, passing the laurel hedge, 
a brown bird glided out with the silence 
that seeks to conceal, and Tottie, ever 
observant, cried, ‘‘Oh, I am sure its 
nest is here.”’” We searched accord- 
ingly, and found it ; it was that of an 
English thrush, and greatly to Tottie’s 
joy contained three blue eggs, dotted 
with jet at the thicker end. She asked 
me how long it would be before the 
eggs would hatch. I told her, and she 
replied, ‘* Ah, that will be when I come 
back.’? She was going on a short visit 
to Auckland. 

None of us ever saw our little friend 
again. About ten days afterwards my 
partner and myself, riding through the 
run, met young Fitzgerald coming 
dlown the long cutting. It was mail day, 
so we sung out the native welcome, 
‘* Tlaere Mai, Haere Mai,’’ and cantered 
forward to meet him. Before we got 
up, however, we felt there was some- 
thing wrong, his face but too vividly 
expressed bad news. ‘Good God, 
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Fitz, what is it?’’ we cried together. 
** Tottie’’ was all he could say. ‘ Tot- 
tie !’’ we exclaimed incredulously. ‘“ Is 
she ill?’? He could not form his 
words ; the tears that come so painfully 
to a man rolled down his sun-browned 
face. It was a deeper grief than hope 
allows. Our little girl had died in 
Auckland. We should never again see 
her bright little face, or hear her gentle 
voice. As we rode slowly homewards 
we heard what little Fitzgerald had to 
tell us. In town he had met the old 
man, who had wrung his hand and 
asked him to let us know. The funeral 
was to-morrow at three o’clock. The 
bar at the river mouth had fortunately 
been open and the tug had been able to 
come in with the coffin, which had been 
brought down from Auckland. Every 
one had been most kind; the natives 
had offered their assistance to carry it 
had the bar been blocked. Such sym- 
pathy as man can give to man had been 
afforded. Next day we all rode down 
from the run, curiously, perhaps, 
dressed for a funeral, but with heavier 
hearts, I dare say, than black coats 
often hide. 

The old man met us at the crossing 
by the willow-trees ; we shook hands 
silently with him. He led us into the 
little sitting-room which had so often 
been brightened by the presence of our 
little girl. The coffin lay on the table, 
and beside it was a pair of worsted 
socks and half-finished carpet slippers, 
last evidences of Tottie’s loving thought- 
fulness. He pointed to them. ‘‘ She 
was making them for my birthday. I 
shall never wear them now, I shall 
never wear them now.”’ 

Speaking a few words at a time, he 
told us she had died very suddenly from 
some illness incidental to her age. He 
had hardly arrived in time to say more 
than good-bye. He told us how, think- 
ing of other’s feelings to the very end, 
she had expressed sorrow for the trouble 
she gave, and lastly, when her voice 
failed, smiled her thanks. Not very far 
from the sea, close by a clump of native 
bush, her grave had been prepared. 
Walking slowly we carried the coffin 
along the winding track ; we passed the 
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laurels where the thrush had built, and 
recalling Tottie’s words, ‘* Ah, that will 
be when I come back,’’ I raised the 
leafy screen ; the nest was gone, only 
some broken shells remained upon the 
ground. Little had changed in the fort- 
night since last we had been there, and 
every step recalled the happier past. 
Only a fuller spring had come; the 
golden dandelions bloomed on hollow 
slender stalks, the rye-grass gleamed, 
and the thistles, no longer flat, shot 
forth their prickly spikes. The air was 
sweet with the bush flowers’ scent, birds 
sang, and multitudes of lambs were 
bleating to each other across the narrow 
valley. On such a day, so calm that 
we could hear from the sea the wash 
and bubble-break of lapping ebb and 
flow, we buried her. 

As the earth was reverently filled in, 
the beautiful service for the dead 
blended in our ears with the sounds of 
May, of young life and happy growth. 

Over the lonely grave is erected a 
marble cross. It is fenced off from the 
intruding cattle with strong, rough rails. 
The few words graved thereon were 
chosen by her father. 

MARY MACPHERSON, 

AGED THIRTEEN YEARS AND THREE MONTHS, 
ERECTED BY HER FRIENDS AT 
RANGIORA AND RUANUL 

The months slipped by and grew to 
years. Man in this brief span hastens 
to forget his griefs — and very soon we 
ceased to speak of Tottie, but some- 
times, even yet, curiously intruding 
amid thoughts of pleasure, ambition, 
and business, with the scent of the ran- 
giora’s bloom or the sound of soft sea 
music through the leafy trees, come 
back to me Tottie’s bright face and gen- 
tle voice. At such moments, in spite of 
the mist in my eyes, a child of the fancy 
rises before my sight, and I see in un- 
changeable beauty and youth the little 
bush maiden again. 


From The Saturday Review. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED— A.D. 1480. 
THe little library, consisting of some 
twenty volumes, in which the Palestine 





Pilgrims’ Text Society has revived the 
memory of nearly as many long-forgot- 
ten pilgrims, is now enriched by the 
addition of the pilgrimage of Felix 
Fabri, who makes his first appearance 
in an English form. The translation is 
by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, and the society 
may be congratulated on securing a 
scholar at once so able and so conscien- 
tious. <As for the pilgrimage itself, this 
traveller is the prince of pilgrims. He 
is the Boswell of his own pilgrimage ; 
he omits nothing ; he feels instinctively 
that he is writing for a time which will 
rejoice over the light which he throws 
into the daily life and talk and manners 
of his own time. Even Erasmus is not 
more valuable to the student of the 
fifteenth century than Felix Fabri. Un- 
fortunately, the book is issued only to 
subscribers of a very small society. No 
more than a hundred and fifty, we be- 
lieve, are on the rolls of membership. 
Perhaps some way may, at some time, 
be found of making these books accessi- 
ble to the general public. They are all 
worthy the attention of the student, and 
most of them are curious and interest- 
ing to the general reader. 

The most interesting part of Felix 
Fabri, whether to the student or the 
general reader, is certainly that portion 
of his narrative in which he describes, 
with the greatest possible attention to 
detail, the personally conducted service 
of pilgrimage which was established 
and was running in the fifteenth cen- 
tury between Venice and the Holy 
Land. This service, like that founded 
by the late Mr. Cook, was a private 
venture. There were many, however, 
who embarked in the business. Every 
man possessed, to begin with, a galley, 
the acquisition of which, as will be pres- 
ently perceived, involved the invest- 
ment of very considerable capital, some 
of which was doubtless provided by the 
merchants of Venice, joint-venturers in 
the enterprise. ‘‘ No one,” says the 
pilgrim, ‘is appointed captain of a 
galley, especially of one which carries 
pilgrim knights, unless he is noble, 
powerful, rich, wise, and honorable.” 
Before embarking the pilgrims of this 
company which was noble and knightly 
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drew up an agreement of twenty arti- 
cles, which were signed by the captain. 
This was a large company, for whom 
special provision was doubtless made ; 
an ordinary pilgrim probably paid so 
much and went on board without fur- 
ther bargaining. The captain, in these 
articles, agreed, among other things, to 
take the party from Venice to Joppa 
and back again; to provide his ship 
with experienced mariners and with 
arms for defence against pirates and 
enemies ; to furnish good and plentiful 
food and wine ; to protect them against 
the violence of the galley-slaves—a 
significant clause ; not to hurry them 
through the Holy Land; to allow a 
place for the pilgrims’ cook on board ; 
with other curious and necessary 
clauses. The payment for each pil- 
grim, including all charges, with dues, 
money for safe-conducts, and the “ great 
fees,’’ was to be forty ducats the return 
ticket — but the ducats were to be “ of 
the kind called de Zecha, that is, newly 
minted.”’ 

On board the galley the ship’s crew 
consisted of: (1) The captain —the 
noble, honorable, and wise person above 
mentioned. (2) “Certain wise and 
tried friends of the captain, with whom 
he takes counsel, and to whom he tells 
his secret thoughts’? —this passage 
smacks of the landsman. Where could 
any captain find wise and tried friends 
who would so kindly accompany him 
only in order to hear his _ secret 
thoughts ? (3) The master-at-arms, 
who had charge of the armament and 
was experienced in naval warfare. 
(4) The steward, who provided the food 
and wine, managed cellar and kitchen, 
and was consequently hated on board 
the ship. (5) The ‘ caliph,’? who was 
the master, to compare him with an 
officer no longer existing. He looked 
after the sailing, trimmed the cargo, and 
repaired damages. (6) The “pirate ”’ 
— Felix says he supposes that ‘ pilot ”’ 
is meant — whose duty was to steer the 
ship. (7) The “ cometa,’’ who was the 
lieutenant — everybody ‘* feared him as 
they would the devil,’’ because he laid 
about him with sticks, ropes’-ends, and 
fists. These were the principal officers. 
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| Under these were: “ Certain cunning 
men” under the pilot, astrologers and 
soothsayers, who looked after the wind 
and the weather. In the ‘ castle,” 
where was the rudder and the steerage , 
there was a compass, with a light which 
burned all the night through; and, 
while the man at the wheel steered, one 
of these cunning men kept his eyes on 
the compass, and between them they 
kept up continually a chant, ‘‘ or sweet 
song,’’ in praise of the saints. And this 
jong was a marvellous comfort to the 
| passengers below, for while it continued 
| they knew that all was going well. Un- 
der the lieutenant was the “ baron,”’ or 
'bo’s’n, who did the whistling and 
assisted the lieutenant with the ropes’- 
end. Under him was another called the 
‘**sub-parono.”’ In the “ baron’s ”’ crew 
were nine men called ‘‘ compani,’’ who 
| weighed anchor, furled sails, ran about 
|the rigging, and handled the ropes ; 
| there was also a company of *‘ old and 
respectable”? men, who sang while the 
work was going on. This is interest- 
ing ; the men did not, therefore, do 
their own singing ; they hauled while 
the old and respectable men sang. Low- 
est of all were the galley-slaves. ‘I 
have never,” says the pilgrim, “seen 
beasts of burden so cruelly beaten as 
they are. For the most part, they are 
the bought slaves of the captain, or else 
they are men of low station, or pris- 
oners, or men who have run away, or 
exiles. Whenever there is any fear of 
their making their escape, they are se- 
cured to their benches by chains. .. . 
They are so accustomed to their misery 
that they work feebly and to no purpose 
unless some one stands over them and 
beats them like asses and curses them. 
They are fed most wretchedly and 
always sleep on the boards of their row- 
ing benches. . . . In general they are 
thieves and spare nothing they can 
find ; for which they are often most 
cruelly tortured. When they are not at 
work they sit and play at cards and dice 
for gold and silver with execrable oaths 
and blasphemies. I have never heard 
such terrible swearing as on board.’’ 
|Some of them, he goes on to say, were 
‘respectable merchants, who subjected 
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themselves to this servitude in order|the poop to the fo’k’sle, was reached 


to carry on trade in harbors. Some 
came on board as tailors, shoemakers, 
washermen, and carried on their trade 
for the passengers in the intervals of 
work. All the galley-slaves, the pil- 
grim tells us, whether slaves or not, 
were permitted to trade ; they carried 
their wares under the bench, and when 
they came to port they were allowed to 
go ashore in order to sell what they 
could. A crafty provision, this, which 
prevented despair. In addition to this 
company there were also on board three 
or four apprentices ; cannoneers ; trum- 
peters who sounded before dawn and in 
the morning ; painters and swabbers ; 
the ‘‘captain of the prow,’’ with his 
crew ; barbers —who were also physi- 
cians and surgeons ; the clerk and pay- 
master —‘‘ who is hated by every one 
alike ;”? and those useful officers, the 
torturers, who exercised their pleasing 
and beautiful art upon the galley-slaves 
by the captain’s orders. 

As for the ship itself, it was thirty- 
three cubits —‘‘ a cubit is as far as a 
man can reach with both arms stretched 
out,’ say five feet six — or one hundred 
and eighty feet long, and the breadth 
thirty-eight feet, or nearly one-fifth the 
length. The height of the single mast 
was one hundred feet. The stern was 
much higher than the rest of the ship, 
and contained three stories. The high- 
est contained the steerage with the com- 
pass, the middle chamber was the 
captain’s cabin, and the lowest was the 
ladies’ sleeping cabin. This charming 
place received no light except from the 
hatchway in the floor of the cabin 
above. The poop contained also the 
cook’s galley, and the stable for the ani- 
mals waiting their turn to be slaugh- 
tered. There were sixty benches for 
the rowers, three men for every oar, so 
that at least one hundred and eighty 
galley-slaves were required for the ship. 
Beside the mast was an open deck where 
men could assemble and talk ; between 
the benches on either side was a space 
filled up with the ship’s cargo in chests, 
and over the chests ran a gangway for 
the officers of the ship. The cabin, 
which extended all along the ship from 





by four hatchways and had no other 
light or ventilation. The passengers 
had their berths in this cabin, lying side 
by side, with no space between, their 
heads to the side of the vessel. Along 
the middle of the cabin were stowed the 
trunks and baggage of the passengers. 
The hold of the ship was filled with 
sand up tothe floor of the cabin. There 
were only two sails, the mainsail and 
the smaller sail in the bows —it is not 
stated how this sail is rigged. The 
ship, therefore, as big as that in which 
Captain Cook went round the world, 
carried a crew of at least sixty or sev- 
enty men, counting the “ landsmen,”’ 
cooks, barbers, carpenters, astrologers, 
trumpeters, and torturers, together with 
one hundred and eighty galley-slaves, 
supposing that there were only just 
enough to man the oars. 

As regards the daily life on board. 
There were three daily services. First 
at daybreak, when a picture of the 
Virgin was hung out at the castle, and 
at the signal of a whistle every one 
on board knelt and offered what prayers 
he pleased. Next, at eight o’clock, 
there was said mass on deck beside the 
mast, but a ‘“‘dry’’ mass without the 
host. Fourteen excellent reasons for 
this omission are given by the worthy 
Felix. Again at sunset the crew and 
passengers assembled and sang a Salve 
Regina with special litanies in times of 
peril. This done, the pilgrims all went 
below for the night. When they were 
gone the clerk of the galley stood on the 
gangway and chanted “in the common 
Italian tongue” a litany, in which the 
crew and the galley-slaves joined, all on 
their knees. After this every man said 
a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria for 
the “ parents of St. Julian.”’ The rea- 
son of this custom Felix Fabri could 
not ascertain. It seems more than 
probable that this is the explanation. 
St. Julian had the misfortune to kill 
his parents by misapprehension. They 
were taken unawares. Thus it was 
supposed that they would have to go to 
Purgatory for atime, not having had op- 
portunity to repent. Now St. Julian is 
the patron saint of travellers. There- 
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fore what better could sailors do than 


say as many Aves and Pater Nosters as | 


they could for the souls of his unhappily 
immolated parents, and thereby sooner 
free them from Purgatory? In spite of 
these services, those who went on pil- 
grimage, together with the sailors and 
slaves, led the most deplorable life pos- 
sible, committing all the sins every day 
which are possible with the limited re- 
sources of a ship; above all, they gam- 
bled and blasphemed — never had this 
worthy Teuton known what blasphemy 
might mean until he heard the language 
of the galley-slaves. As for the food, 
the pilgrims began the day cheerfully 
with a cup of good Malvoisie ; they had 
two meals in the day, dinner and sup- 
per; every meal began with a cup of 
wine ; then came a salad of lettuce with 
oil; after the salad ‘‘mutton, and a 
pudding, a mess of meal, or of bruised 
wheat or barley, or panada, and then 
cheese.”’ On fast days they had cer- 
tain little fish called zebelini, or a cake 
made of eggs and a pudding. If there 
was no fresh bread, biscuits were served. 
Lords and knights would not eat the 
food provided for the pilgrims. They 
brought on board their own cooks, and 
their own food, and tossed their rations 
to the galley-slaves. The pilgrims had 
at dinner and supper as much wine as 
they chose to call for from the captain’s 
cellar ; those who drank at other times 
bought wine of the galley-slaves. Dur- 
ing the day the passengers behaved 
exactly as they do now — that is to say, 
when the weather was fine they lay 
about singing, playing, gambling, and 
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‘*swopping lies.’”? The last harmless 
amusement Felix, who had probably 
never written a novel, unkindly calls 
perjury. They also, as was to be ex- 
pected, quarrelled in their cups. The 
worst part of the otherwise most en- 
joyable time was at night. To read of 
the night makes one shudder. The 
place was without ventilation save for 
the hatchways ; the berths were close 
to each other; fleas, mice, and rats 
swarmed, with other vermin — espe- 
cially a soft, white, malodorous maggot, 
which fell on the sleeper’s face, is 
affectionately remembered ; the bilge- 





water, which they were always pump- 
ing, stank abominably — one need not 
go on. 

On the Ist of June, being the first 
Sunday after Trinity, the ship set sail. 
On the 5th day of July the pilgrims 
landed at Jaffa. It therefore took thirty- 
five days to sail from Venice to Jaffa. 
With what ceremonies the ship com- 
menced her voyage ; what course she 
followed ; at what ports she touched ; 
what holy relics were visited by the pil- 
grims at those ports ; how the medizval 
Cook, whose name was Messer Peter 
de Lundo, personally conducted , his 
party ; and what marvels were seen in 
the Holy Land itself may be read in the 
pages of this book by any one fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy. 


From The Speaker. 
MY TENNYSON. 

You ask me, my dear , why I, a 
middle-aged business man, with, as you 
phrase it, ‘‘more than enough to do on 
my own account,” should have travelled 
two hundred miles and given up a day 
and a half of precious time merely in 
order to witness the poet’s funeral. 
You could have understood it, you de- 
clare, if I had been young and enthusi- 
astic, or in love, or even a bit of a poet 
myself; but, middle-aged, practical, 
immersed in work, grey-headed, and (1 
must admit it) inclined to stoutness, I 
am a puzzle to you which you cannot 
unriddle. And yet not quite so much 
of a puzzle, I imagine, as you suppose. 
Iam only one of an immense number 
of men and women, within these islands 
and elsewhere under the English flag, 
to whom the man whose funeral I have 
just been witnessing was something 
more than any other man we had ever 
known, something more than any other 
friend we have ever possessed. Isawa 
great many middle-aged or elderly men 
in the Abbey to-day, looking just as 
prosaic as I do, and I knew that in a 
thousand breasts precisely the same 
feelings as those which moved me were 
stirring. One beside me sat reading, 
before the service, a tattered old copy 
of ‘‘In Memoriam,” and he read it as 
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though it were the Bible itself. There 
was a time —it was when the first an- 
them was being sung — when everything 
around me was blurred and indistinct, 
and at that moment I verily believe 
there was not a man of my age in the 
Abbey who did not find his own vision 
dimmed. A novel experience, I dare 
say,tomany. But perhaps the strangest 
thing was that it was we middle-aged 
folk who seemed to be moved most 
deeply. I heard a young man not far 
from where I stood muttering some 
word which was hardly one of reverence 
for the dead. There was no man of 
fifty or upwards in the glorious church 
whose lips could have fashioned such a 
word at that moment. May I then act 
as your foolometer on this occasion, and 
tell you what we men (and women) of 
middle age, plain, matter-of-fact people 
most of us, were thinking of, and why 
we felt so keenly when Tennyson passed 
from us to his grave? 


Three dead men have I loved, and thou art 
last of the three. 


These were the words I found ringing 
through my brain as I stood waiting for 
admission to the Abbey this morning. 
I remembered. the Christmas day of 
1863, and my brother coming into the 
big room which looked across the bleak 
northern moorland to the sea, and say- 
ing the quiet words which meant so 
much to one in those days, ‘‘ Thackeray 
is dead!”’ It was the first real sorrow 
death had brought into my life. True, 
I hardly knew him. Once or twice let- 
ters had passed between us; several 
times I heard him lecture ; once I had 
shaken hands with him. That was all. 
And yet I knew that something had 
gone away that could never be replaced. 
I had lost my friend, my ideal man, 
who painted for me that London life 
which as yet I scarcely knew, save in 
my dreams, and who had introduced me 
to a host of friends, whose names I fear 
are more familiar to me even now than 
they are to the younger generation. It 
was terrible to think that Thackeray 
was dead ; that there would be no more 
delightful hours with the yellow-backed 
‘‘numbers,”’ that never again would a 
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Roundabout Paper amuse, delight, and 
touch one ; that I could never hope to 
advance further in the friendship which 
had just begun with the man I loved 
and adored. Something had gone out 
of my life ; and it left a blank which 
seems almost as new and strange to-day 
as it was nine-and-twenty years ago. 
And then came the hot June day, not 
seven years later, when the telegraph 
flashed to the far ends of the earth the 
word that Dickens was dying at Gads- 
hill, and followed up the first awful 
warning with the announcement that 
the end had come. He, too, I was 
honored to call, in a small way, my 
friend. I had seen him, spoken to him, 
corresponded with him ; had even once 
been privileged to do him a service. 
But ‘it was not so much the personal 
friend as the King of Hearts, the man 
who made us of the older generation 
laugh and cry at his will; who had 
tickled us with the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,”’ 
stormed our affections with ‘‘ David 
Copperfield,’’ and brought the unbidden 
tears to our eyes by the ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’’ who was gone ; and it was with 
an awful sense of loss that one reflected 
upon what the world must be withou* 
Charles Dickens. 

I imagine that there was more of 
newspaper réclame, probably more of 
popular display at the death of Dickens 
than has been shown this week over 
the death of Tennyson. Dickens had 
touched the soul of the man in the 
street, and he being a simple and emo- 
tional creature who never conceals his 
feelings from his fellows, made no 
secret of his grief ; so that in the end 
it was almost as widespread as a music- 
hall chorus which has ‘caught on.”’ 
But even then the emotion was not vul- 
garized, and we went away from the 
Abbey after looking into the story- 
teller’s open grave —ah, it seems but 
yesterday !— with a great sadness in 
our hearts and a sense of loss hardly 
less acute than that which we had felt 
when Thackeray died. Strange that 
to-day, when I passed through the 
Abbey cloisters, I saw the daughter of 
Thackeray and the son of Dickens come 
on the same mission as myself. 
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Three dead men have I loved, and thou art 
last of the three. 

All that one had felt when the two 
great prose writers died one felt again 
to-day —all and something more ; and 
perhaps if, in the character of mere 
foolometer, I try to tell it to you, I can 
explain the riddle which now puzzles 
you. Tennyson has been my friend 
and companion these forty years —my 
friend and companion in the sense in 
which he has been the friend and com- 
panion of thousands of other men, for 
my personal knowledge of him was 
hardly greater than that which I had of 
Thackeray and Dickens. As I look 
back on those forty years of work and 
endurance, I see hardly an episode or 
an hour in which this man, on whose 
coffin I looked to-day, was not with me 
—a friend, a teacher, and a guide. In 
what varied moods he has found me 
during these years of pilgrimage, and 
how fully he has responded to each ! 
When first I came by the great railway 
from the north to London, it was the 
lines in ** Locksley Hall” which sprang 
to my lips as I leaned from the carriage 
window to catch the earliest reflection 
of the lights of the wenderful city in the 
evening sky. It was ‘* Maud” and 
** Enoch Arden”’ on which I fed myself 
when the moment of romance came to 
me, as it does to all of us once at least ; 
and the chord of self, smitten by the 
hand of Love, ‘‘ passed in music out 
of sight.”? It was in the ‘ Princess ”’ 
that I found the picture of tie ideal 
woman I had sought for and won at 
last. And then came the long evenings 
of happy married lovers, when the 
same volume had two readers instead 
of one, and we went together hand in 
hand through the flowery paths by 
which our poet led us. In my heart I 
thanked him for those far-off hours of a 
joy almost divine, when I stood in the 
Abbey to-day. 

But it was later —a few brief months 
later — when the poet came to me in 
another guise, and stretched forth his 
hand as a brother, and held me up, and 
me face the world again —the 
world from which all the light had clean 
gone out, and where I stood alone with 
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the broken fragments of my life scat- 
tered at my feet. I had read ‘“‘ In Me- 
moriam ”’ before ; I have read it many 
times since ; but it is only when one 
reads it by the hearth that has suddenly 
become cold, in presence of the empty 
chair, the empty bed, that its inner 
meaning is borne in uponthe soul. Oh, 
my dead poet, it was you, you more 
than any of the sons of men, who held 
me up, kept me from making shipwreck 
of my poor, shattered life, in those days 
when I sat beneath the shadow, ‘‘ with 
none living of my own household save 
a motherless babe ;”’ and to-day, as I 
stand beside your grave, there are those 
who wonder that I should be here, to 
show something of what you have been 
to me through life! All I can never 
show, nor can any other in this vast, 
crowded minster. Yet thousands of us 
here owe to you something of the debt 
which I owe, and to thousands more 
yours has been the hand which has un- 
locked for them the treasures of Mother 
Nature, yours the eye that has seen and 
made them see with you the secret of 
the ‘flower in the crannied wall,’ the 
mystery of the springtide, the magic of 
the clouds, and the glory of the stars. 

We are old-fashioned. We know 
nothing of the higher criticism. We 
are worshipping at an empty shrine ; 
before a figure clad in tinsel robes. 
Our younger brothers laugh our creed to 
scorn, and pour contempt upon us for 
holding it. They have new stars, new 
and greater poets of their own. We 
are an old and outworn generation. 
The mark of the fogey is over us all, and 
our very presence here at the grave of 
Tennyson is the best proof that we are 
—what we are. Be it so, my dear . 
I yield to your superior knowledge, 
and admit that your keener and younger 
eye may somewhat further than 
mine does. But at least listen to what 
I have said, and understand, if you can, 
something of what this dead man is and 
has been to us of the older generation. 
For me, after to-day, whenever I come 
within these walls — 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes, 


see 





